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The Literary Week. 


Pror. Courtnore, who has just vacated the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford, was elected in 1893. Among his pre- 
decessors were T. L. Claughton, John Campbell Shairp, 
Matthew Arnold, and F. T. Palgrave. Several names 
have been mentioned as possible candidates, the more 
likely being Mr. A. ©. Bradley, Professor of Modern 
Literature at University College, Liverpool. 


In our issue of last week we published a letter, signed 
“Theta,” on the subject of the inner meaning of An 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. ‘‘ The only hypothesis,” said 
our correspondent, ‘‘ which fits all the circumstances of the 
case is that the girl’s father was the father of the young 
man also, and to the truth of this hypothesis innumerable 
indications point.” In reference to this letter we have 
received the following communication: ‘To ‘ Theta.’ 
Thanks and compliments from the Editor of An English- 
woman’s Love- Letters.” 





Rosert Louis Srevenson’s posthumous volume, Jn the 
South Seas, which has just been issued by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus to the general public, makes a handsome volume 
of nearly three hundred and fifty pages. It is a record of 
the years 1888 and 1889, “‘ being an account of ‘experi- 
ences and observations in the Marquesas, Paumotus, and 
Gilbert Islands, in the course of two cruises on the yacht 
Casco and the schooner Eyuator.” Says Stevenson: 


For nearly ten years my health had been declining; 
and fur some while before I s-t forth upon my voyage, 
I believei I was come to the afterpiece of life, and had 
only the nurse and undertaker to expect. Jt was sug- 
gested that I should try the S uth Seas; aud I was not 
unwilling to visit like a ghost, and be carried like a bale, 
among scene; that had attracted me in youth and health. 


The world knows how those health-giving islands restored 
his health and gave him a new lease of work and happi- 
ness. There he found life most pleasant and man most 
interesting ; “‘ the axes of my black boys,” he wrote, ‘‘ are 
already clearing the foundations of my future home; and 
I must learn to address readers from the uttermost parts 
of the sea.” Well, triumphantly well, he did it, and he 
~~ _ inspired in many a longing to visit those bewitching 
islands : 


Few men who come to the islands leave them; they 
grow grey where they alighted; the palm shades and the 
trade-wind fans them till they die, perhaps cherishing to 
the last the fancy of a visit home, which is rarely made, 
more rarely enjoyed, and yet more rarely repeated. No 
part of the world exerts the same attractive power upon 
the visitor, and the task before me is to communicate to 
fireside travellers some sense of its seduction, and to de- 
scribe the life, at sea and ashore, of many hundred thou- 
sand persons, some of our own blood and language, all 
our contemporaries, and yet as remote in thought and 
— as Rob Roy or Barbarossa, the Apostles or the 

wesars. 


‘‘A Hunprep Years of Irish Fiction” is the subject of 
a lecture to be delivered by Mr, Ernest Rhys at the 





meeting of the Irish Literary Society, to be held at the 
Society of Arts on Saturday. Mr. Anthony Hope will 
take the chair. 


Mr. Pacer Toynsee states in the preface to his little 
Life of Dante that it has been written for the general reader 
rather than for the more serious Dante student. There 
may be, however, not a few ‘‘serious Dante students’? who 
will read the interesting r¢-wmé of the discovery of Dante’s 
remains with pleasure. For a fuller account Mr. Wick- 
steed's translation of Dr. Karl Witte’s essay should be 
consulted. Corrado Ricci’s “ L’ultimo Rifugio di Dante 
Alighieri ”.is the most elaborate, and contains numerous 
plans. The other new feature unusual in Dante primers is 
the discussion on the Portraits of Dante. 


Tue English public is learning—gradually—that ears as 
well as eyes ought to be used at the theatre By degrees 
it is dawning upon the ordinary mind that a succession 
of incidents do not constitute drama, that familiar 
remarks do not make life-like, or eyen tolerable, dia- 
logue. By degrees, also, the English actor and actress 
are showing real willingness to talk in their natural voices. 
They take an interest, too, in words, and perceive that 
character is shown as much in what is said as in what is 
done. It would be sheer sentimental dreaming to pretend 
that a great, or even a proper, advance has been mae in 
these directions. But an advance, after a fashion, there is. 
Let us be thankful. Mr. Max Beerbohm, who some little 
time ago composed a touching allegory, has cast it into a 
most effective one-act proverb. Had he been a little more 
independent and forgotten all he has written about the plays 
of other authors, the piece would have been planned, we are 
sure, with a truer sense of proportion. Some scenes would 
have been longer; others, shorter. “Things” would not 
have “had to happen.” We should have had fewer 
‘‘ groups.” But, nevertheless, ‘‘The Happy Hypocrite ” 
is an admirable one-act play, truly conceived, keenly 
felt, gracefully written. In spite of the fantastic element 
(which we delight in), it has more humanity of the highest 
kind than most of the ‘ serious”” dramas we have seen on 
the English stage for the last ten years. Mr. Frank 
Mills will act with deeper conviction when he realises 
that Lord George Hell had never, in his life, to think of 
the gallery. The part is a difficult one, but it offers many 
fine opportunities. Mr. Mills seized one—when his saint’s 
mask was torn off—and he had the reward of thrilling the 
audience. Mr. Arliss as the Mask-maker was distinguished. 
His facial expression, vocal inflexions, and by-play 
could not have been better. Miss Winifred Fraser gave 
a sweet rendering of the unsophisticated heroine. The 
acting, taken as a whole, was not so striking as the piece, 
nor, indeed, adequate to its intention; but it was good, 
and Mr. Beerbohm’s first dramatic venture is an uncommon 
success. 


WE are indebted to a poet in the Westminster Gazette 
for a new word—Brunch, that unhappy combination of 
breakfast and lunch which is the resource alike of the 
toiler by night and the indolent by day. 
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‘Ix Defence of Borrow” is the title of a foreword to 
the Minerva Library edition of Romany Rye, written by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. It is intended as a reply to the 
remarkable article which appeared in the Daily Chronicle 
on April 30 of this year, from the pen of Dr. J ~, It 
will be remembered that Dr. Jessopp hinted that Borrow 
was lacking in virility, and used these words: “ Of any- 
thing like animal passion there is not a trace in all his 
many volumes. Nota hint that he ever kissed a woman 
or ever took a child upon his knee. He was beardless: 
his voice was not the voice of a man.” Considering the 
force of these statements, we are surprised by the mildness 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ‘‘ Defence,” the chief part of which 
he shifts to the shoulders of Mr. Thomas St. E. Hake, 
“a well-known writer in Chambers’s Journal.” Mr. Hake 
wrote Mr. Watts-Dunton a letter drawing his attention to 
Dr. Jessopp’s article, and making observations thereon. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton prints this letter, but it is not a very 
strong document; and Mr. Watts-Dunton goes off into 
reminiscences which are very readable but hardly destructive 
of Dr. Jessopp. Possibly we may return to this subject; 
meanwhile we will quote Mr. Watts-Dunton’s general 
statement of Borrow’s hard case : 

His has indeed been a fantastic fate! When the short- 
comings of any illustrious man save Borrow are under dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ les défauts de ses qualités’’ is the criticism—wise 
as charitable—which they evoke. Yes, each one is allowed 
to have his angularities save Borrow. Each one is 
allowed to show his own pet unpleasant facets of charac- 
ter now and then—allowed to show them as inevitable 
foils to the pleasant ones—save Borrow. His weaknesses 
no one ever condones. During his lifetime his faults were 
for ever chafing and irritating his acquaintances, and now 
that he and they are all dead these faults of his seen to be 
chafing and irritating people of another generation. A 
fantastic fate, I say, for him who was so interesting to 
some of us ! 


WE observe that Mr. Wentworth Wynne’s volume of 
poems, Ad Astra, is in its sixth edition. Not in vain, 
therefore, have sandwich men paraded its title along the 
streets of the West End. And yet this seems an occasion 
to revise the query—What is an edition? The lexico- 
2 pe says that it is the ‘‘whole number of copies of a 
book printed at one time,” but it is the publisher who 
= the printing order and knows whether it be for a 

undred, five hundred, a thousand, or five thousand copies. 
And in many cases he seems inclined to keep this know- 
ledge to himself. ° 


Country Life in its every-week dress is a capital paper, 
responding as it does in every page to that love of the soil 
that is in us all. But Country Life in its Christmas 
number is all this, and more. Yet no foolish foreign 
matter has been introduced. We are glad to learn that 
the beautiful series of photographs of country seats which 
has appeared in Country Life is now to be had in the form 
of a two-guinea volume—described, not unjustifiably, 
as “the gift-book of the year.” Country Life is now a 
fine property. 

. ———_i— 

Tue Hampstead Annual for 1900, edited by Greville E. 
Matheson and Sydney Mayle, will be issued shortly. It 
will contain contributions from Canon Ainger, Dr. Garnett, 
Prof. Hales, Mr. Arnold White, Mr. I. Zangwill, 
Maud Egerton King, John Fulleylove, Mr. H. W. Nevin- 
son, Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. H. A. Bryden, and others, and 
will be illustrated with numerous views of Old Hampstead, 
reproduced by special permission from the collections of 
Mr. George Potter, of Highgate, and Mr. T. J. Barratt, 
of Hampstead. 


Tue New York Outlook has been publishing lists of the 
ten most influential books of the nineteenth century, 
drawn up by ten men of eminence in literature and 
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education in England, America, Germany, and France. 
The word “influential” has evidently been given a 


ractical significance; so that books of arresting 
eauty have had to yield place to books of commanding 

force. Judged by their visible effects, Prof. Bryce thinks 
that the following have been the ten most influential 
books of the century : 

Darwin’s Origin of Species, 

Goethe’s Faust. als 

Hegel’s History of Philosophy. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. 

Mazzini’s Duties of Man. 

Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 

De Maistre’s Le Pape. 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 

Malthus’s Population. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. 
Of these, De Maistre’s Le Pape and De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy are almost forgotten; but Prof. Bryce includes 
the first because it propagated ideas which have greatly 
affected Italy and France, and contributed, he thinks, to. 
the Romeward movement in England. De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy laid down principles which are now too familiar 
to be expounded on Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park; 
but a book was, for that very reason, an epoch-making 
work, 


Concernine the fiction of the century, Prof. Bryce says: 


Prose fiction has been more widely and powerfully 
employed as a means of enforcing theories regarding 
man’s nature and social relations in this century than it 
ever was before. Among the great writers of fiction the 
first place probably belongs to Victor Hugo or to Count 
Lyof Tolstoi; and if any book is to be selected as especially 
conspicuous for the influence it has had on men’s thoughts 
and emotions, Hugo’s Les Misérables would seem to have 
the strongest claim ; though as respects fertility of inven- 
tion, or exuberance of humour, or fineness of treatment, 
other writers, including Dickens and Thackeray, may have 
reached as high a level. 

Dr. Farrparrn, Principal of Mansfield College, also con- 
tributes a list. In it Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads are 
substituted for his Excursion, and a place is found for 
Scott’s Waverley on the ground that it not only powerfully 
influenced the romantic movement in literature, but 
‘determined the mental attitude to the Middle Ages and 
to the Medieval Church of the Oxford men. The move- 
ment, which stands associated with the names of Pusey 
and Newman, owes historically its origin to Scott.” Dr. 
Fairbairn considers that Strauss’s Life of Jesus has influ- 
enced the century more than any other book. ‘‘ The 
attempt to apply historical methods and criticism to the 
facts, the beliefs, and the persons of the early Christian 
faith which has so marked our century really began its 
active critical and fruitful life with the work of Strauss.” 
All the lists give Darwin’s Origin of Species. The only 
poets selected are Tennyson and Wordsworth; the only 
novelists Scott, Hugo, Tolstoi, and Mrs. Stowe. Among 
philosophers we find Emerson, Hegel, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Collectively, the lists show 
that the following works have left the deepest impress 
on the nineteenth century : 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Goethe’s Faust. 

Emerson’s Essays. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Hegel’s Logic. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
Scott’s Waverley. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
Comte’s Social Philosophy. 
Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
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Dr. Farrsarrn’s inclusion of Waverley among the 
influential books ought to please Mr. Andrew Lang, who, 
in an article in the New York Critic, called ‘‘ The Decline 
of Intellect,” has some startling observations about Scott. 
After pointing out that the human intellect has long been 
going to the dogs, that books, if solid, are denounced as 
“‘heavy,” and that “literary gossip” is concerned mainly 
with ‘the wealth attained by a few manufacturers of 
ficticn,” Mr. Lang proceeds to inquire : 


What, is the history of this alarming process of intel- 
lectual decay? How did the England to which Burton of 
the Anatumy of Melancholy, and Jeremy Taylor, and Dr. 
Johnson appealed—how dia it become the England of 
‘*the popular style,” of the imbecile anecdote, of the 
“faked” interview, of the paragraph and the snippet ? 
Whence arose the extreme mental Jaziness of the epoch ? 
The history of the decadence is still to be written, and for 
lack of readers, nobody will write it. I offer a mere 
sketch, not a volume, for I have some experience of the 
rewards of the historian. 

Our intellectual degeneracy, I trace—to Sir Walter 
Scott! Before 1814, the birth year of Waverley, novels 
were mere objects of contempt among the world of 
educated readers. By 1832, the year of Scott’s death, 
Bulwer Lytton could seriously state that no literature but 
novel-writing had any pecuniary reward. There have 
been a few relapses into, or rather revivals of, intellectual 
interest, but the progress has been rapid from reading 
novels only, to reading only “short tales and snatchy 
articles.” 

We are afraid that Mr. Lang’s picture of latter-day 
shallowness is not overdrawn. ‘‘It is a solemn fact,” he 
says, ‘‘that the court of the Restoration was infinitely 
more concerned with things of the mind than any European 
court of to-day. Among our statesmen we have not for 
history a Clarendon, for style a Shaftesbury or a Temple, 
a Buckingham for wit, a Dorset for poetry, a Wharton for 
accomplishment. Such matters are wholly out of fashion, 
and are naturally objects of contempt.”’ 


A FORTNIGHT ago a correspondent hastened to inform us 
that the author of a new novel called Julie, described on 
the title-page as “‘A Man,” is Mr. Robert Blatchford, of 
the Clarion. Mr. Blatchford is a man of many friends, of 
whom another hastens this week to assure us that Mr. 
Blatchford is no sentimentalist. We print his remarks in 
full, as they raise a larger question than the merits of Mr. 
Blatchford’s novel, which we shall review shortly : 


In reference to that wonderfully interesting, wonder- 
fully clever little novel, Julie, of which you speak in the 


ACADEMY of November 17, I notice you describe the author. 


as a ‘‘sentimentalist.”” Of course, it is often unfair to read 
vocal tone into written matter, but assuming that one is 
right in detecting scorn in the word, I venture to think 
you are wrong in being so censorious. What is there 
wrong in Leing possessed of sentiment? All the men 
whose opietens t value must highly regard sentiment as a 
splendid virtue. The book Julie is full of heart—and all 
the lovableness that that means—but it is also full of soul 
and engrossing interest, of finished writing, of clever 
character sketches, and of fine bits of descriptive work and 
rare thought. ry wy ty term ‘‘sentimentalist *’ was 
applied because of the book being dedicated ‘‘ To Winnie.” 
This eighteen-year old lady is the author’s eldest daughter, 
it may be as well to mention, and Mr. Robert Blatchford, 
I judge, has drawn largely from her life in giving us the 
splendid chief character he has. But for the matter of 
that, the whole of the cast is drawn from life, and almost 
all else in the fascinating and neat little story. I think 
the book will add further lustre to Mr. Blatchford’s already 
high reputation. 


THe Dundee Advertiser will celebrate its Centenary on 
January 16, 1901; and we have received an advance copy 
of a special Centenary number, in which the histories of 
Dundee and its century-old newspaper are set forth with 
an abundance of drawings. Congratulativns! 
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Count Totstor is reported to be in greatly improved 
health, and full of talk and humour. These cheerful 
tidings are brought by Mr. Edward A. Steiner, who has 
recently been a guest at Yasna Polyana. In a few weeks’ 
time Tolstoi’s drama, ‘‘ The Corpse,” will be published, 
and he has completed a controversial work on Socialism— 
the German Social Democratic brand—under the suggestive 
title, Zhe New Slavery. Mr. Steiner’s account of his inter- 
view, contributed to an American paper, is very racy. 
Among other things the Count said: “It is a pity that 
Moses gave ten commandments. It would have been much 
better if he had given only these three: ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’ ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ and then the seventh com- 
mandment—what is that seventh commandment?” and, 
beating himself upon the forehead, he said: ‘Oh, that 
memory! that memory! Yes, I have it: ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.’ Out of the ten commandments you 
keep one or two; pick out the easiest, and make believe 
that you obey God.” Tolstoi still takes long walks with 
his dog, Bailok—whom he calls his “‘ only sin.” 


Tue first chapter of Mark Rutherford’s Pages from a 
Journal, just issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, is an account 
of a visit to Carlyle in 1868, at Cheyne-row, Chelsea, when 
Carlyle was re-reading his Frederick the Great to correct it 
for the stereotyped edition. Carlyle talked as racily as 
ever, and said of his book: ‘‘On the whole I think it is 
very well done. No man, perhaps, in England could have 
done it better. If you write a book though now, you 
must just pitch it out of window and say, ‘ Ho! all you 
jack-asses, come and trample on it and trample it into 
mud, or go on until you are tired.’” Then he laughed 
heartily, and, says Mark Rutherford, ‘‘ his laughter struck 
me—humour controlling his wrath, and in a sense above it, 
as if the final word were by no means hatred and contempt 
even for the jack-ass.” 





CaRLYLE went on to talk about military matters, and his 
remarks have a most curious bearing on the present con- 
troversy about the abilities of British officers. He said : 


No piece of news of late years has gladdened me like 
the victory of the Prussians over the Austrians. It was 
the triumph of Prussian over French and Napoleonic 
influence. The Prussians were a valiant, pious people, 
and it was a question which should have the most power 
in Germany, they or Napoleon. The French are sunk in 
all kinds of tilth. Compare what the Prussians did with 
what we did in the Crimea. The English ple are an 
incredible people. They seem to think that it is not 
necessary that a general should have the least knowledge 
of the art of war. It is as if you had the stone, and should 
cry out to any travelling tinker or blacksmith, and say, 
‘¢ Here, come here and cut me for the stone,’’ and he would 
cut you! Sir Charles Napier would have been a great general 
if he had had the opportunity. He was much delighted 
with Frederick. ‘‘ Frederick was a most extraordinary 
general,” said Sir Charles, and on examination I found 
out that all that Sir Charles had read of Frederick was a 
manual for Prussian officers, published by him about 1760, 
telling them what to do on particular occasions. I was 
a at this admiration of Frederick by Sir 

arles. 


WE have received the following additional replies in 
response to our circular asking for the names of 
“Favourite Books of 1900” : 


Mr. Wituiam Smarr. 
Louis Beriland’s Fin de Classicisme et le Retour a 
P Antiquité. 
Dmitry de Mérejkowsky’s Zhe Death of the Gods. 
The two English novels that interested me most were 
Ernest Rhys’s The Whistling Maid, and R. Murray 
Gilchrist’s The Courtesy Dame. 
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Mr. G. S. Srreer. 

I remember several books which have pleased and 
interested me very much, but I would rather not 
commit myself to any invidious order of merit. I 
should like, however, to mention one I have just 
read, which seemed to me unique, and, within its 
limits, absolutely successful and delightful— The 
Visits of Elizabeth, by Mrs. Clayton Glyn. 


Mr. J. A. SpEnpeER. 
John Morley’s Cromwell. 
Huxley’s Life and Letters. 


Mrs. Saran GRAND. 
Morley’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
Lucas Malet’s Zhe Gateless Barrier. 


Mr. J. K. Jerome. 
Zangwill’s The Mantle of Elijah. 
Rosebery’s Napoleon, 


Miss Brappon. 
Huxley’s Life and Letters. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. 


Mr. Ticue Horxins. 

A translation, issued from Paris, of the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles (The Hundred Merry Tales). An un- 
bowdlerised version of a top-shelf work, valuable 
in the extreme for its side-lights on medieval 
society. 

My other new books have been for review, and chiefly 
on Paris. I venture to bracket three—Mr. H. B. 
Belloc’s Paris, Katharine de Forest’s Paris of To- 
Day, and Richard Whiteing’s Zhe Life of Paris. 








Bibliographical. 

Mr. Percy Firzceratp has suddenly blossomed into fame 
as the author of “‘a hundred books.” I have not taken 
the trouble to count the titles of the publications to which 
his name is attached; but even if it be the case that he 
has produced a hundred books, I do not see that the fact 
is either to his credit or to his discredit. Only the ignorant 
are impressed, one way or another, by mere numbers. 
hundred books! Well, what of that? Obviously, every- 
thing depends upon their bulk and character. And, to 
take only the one question of bulk: if it be not strictly 
true that a ‘‘ a book’s a book although there’s nothing in ’t,” 
it is certainly true that very frequently a book has next to 
nothing in it in the way of letterpress. Of recent years, 
especially, the number of booklets in which only a narrow 
rivulet of text meanders through a broad meadow of 
margin has increased very markedly. Our poets, in par- 
ticular, have become exceedingly economical. Rarely are 
their works ‘‘ voluminous.” 

But let us assume that a man has, in the course of (say) 
forty years of active literary life, produced a hundred fairly 
substantial books. Assuming also that this has been prac- 
tically his sole literary output ; what is there of wonderful 
in it? It amounts to rather more than two books in a year. 
Now, in order to produce two books in twelve months it is 
not necessary that a man should be a mere ‘‘ compiler,” or 
in any respect a hasty or a careless writer. A very 
tolerable novel, I should say, could be penned in six 
months, if the writer had the necessary brains; and if a 
novel, why not a volume dealing with the facts of life and 


history? I knew an author who in the course of his forty 


years of professional labour brought out considerably more 
than a hundred separate volumes, some of them very 
elaborate performances. And how did he do it? In the 
first place, because he had the brains; in the second, because 
he wrote on the basis of reading which had been wide and 
pn and in the third, because, he wrote with regularity 
and ease, 
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Since writing the above, I have looked at the account of 
Mr. Fitzgerald in Mr. J. Foster Kirk’s Supplement to 
Allibone, and find that Mr. Fitzgerald is there credited 
with only fifty-eight books up to 1888. Mr. Kirk is by 
no means an infallible guide; but if his estimate is 
accurate as far as it goes, clearly Mr. Fitzgerald must 
have produced since 1888 the forty-two books necessary 
to make up the hundred. 

There is a certain type of novel-title which must by this 
time be beginning to pall even upon the most persistent 
fiction readers. I find no fewer than three examples of it 
in the current list of one of our publishing firms. These 
are—The Madness of David Baring, The Luck of Private 
Foster, and The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard. To the same 
order belong The Sway of Philippa, The Dishonour of Frank 
Scott, and so forth; and it would be difficult to say when 
this method of nomenclature was originated. It goes 
back, one may say, to such stories as Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
Atonement of Leam Dundas; nay, for that matter, to The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, and even farther. There is no 
objection to the thing per se, but it grows decidedly 
irritating when it is so lavishly iterated within a small 
space of time. 

Talking of titles, I read that one of our successful 
fictionists is at work on a new novel of romance which he 
thought of calling The Chaplain’s Daughter, but which he 
has since preferred to re-christen 7'he Eternal Quest. Is 
not it a little hard that the reading world should be 
bothered with these fluctuations of an author’s mind? I 
do not suppose that the author in question had any desire 
to take the public so far into his confidence; we probably 
owe the unimportant detail to the activity of the literary 
paragraphist. 

Yet once more about titles.’ We are told that Mr. 
W. T. Le Queux will bring out next year a work of fiction 
called The Court of Honour. There is no reason, I suppose, 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ The Court of 
Honour” is the name of a play produced in London not so 
very long ago, and it is just possible that its authors might 
some day like to turn their drama into a narrative—as has 
been done with their own works by other dramatists of 
late. Still, there can be no permanent confusion between 
a novel and a play, even if they are similarly entitled. 

I have just been cutting open the pages of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s Sleeping Beauty, §c., and I feel I have some 
ground of complaint against the publisher thereof. For 
not only have I had to cut now at the top and now at the 
side; I have had to cut, on occasion, at the foot of the 
page also. Now that I regard as a little too much to 
expect from even the most enthusiastic reader. I am not 
at all an advocate of the “fully cut” volume; I am quite 
willing to use the paper-knife on the side edges, if the top 
be but gilded. But one ought not to be asked to cut at 
all three sides of a book. ; 

Another grievance. I take up Mr. Frank Harris’s 
Montes the Matador, and find no head-lines to the pages. 
The book contains several short stories. Open it at 
random, and you cannot know on which of the tales you 
have alighted. You can turn, of course, to the table of 
contents; but that is a nuisance. Surely, to omit ail head- 
lines is to go to the extreme of eccentricity. Mr. Harris’s 
pages are numbered at the bottom (in the centre) instead 
of at the top. That is no great matter. The other 
aberration is more irritating. 

Referring to my quotation, last week, of Mr. Watson’s 
couplet about ‘the basest weed” ‘‘ towering to a lily,” 
and so forth, a correspondent says. he has been trying to 
find the author of “ two somewhat similar lines— 


Touched by his hand the wayside weed 
‘ Became a flower.” 


He asks me to help him, but I cannot. Can any of my 
readers ? 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Spooks and Seers. 


The Alleged Haunting of B——- House. Edited by A. 
Goodrich-Freer and the late John, Marquess of Bute. 
(Pearson, Ltd.) 


Near Ballinluig, in Perthshire, stands the estate of 


Ballechin, which has been in the possession of the Steuart 
family since the reign of James I. Major Robert Steuart, 


a former owner of the property, lived at Ballechin House 
for sixteen years, up to his death in 1876. He was a 
bachelor, and kept fourteen dogs, who were all shot 
after his death. His housekeeper, a young woman of 
twenty-seven, pre-deceased him by three years, and the 
“unmarked graves” of the Major, his housekeeper 
and his Indian servant lie together in the village church- 
yard. The house, like most houses in the Highlands, 
had the reputation of being haunted even before the 
Major’s time, and a former governess of the family, 
in 1893 told a priest, who told Lord Bute, that 
within four years of the Major’s death so many people 
complained of queer noises in the house that she ‘‘ got 
alarmed and left.” This had the more effect on the priest 
that the year before he had himself slept at Ballechin 
House for nine nights and had been disturbed almost 
nightly by ‘‘loud and inexplicable noises,” the only ones 
that he specifies being the ordinary “ spirit raps,” an 
explosive sound, and a noise like that of a “calf or big 
dog” falling against the outside of his room door. This 
experience he also confided to Lord Bute, who, after 
consulting with Sir William Huggins, wrote to the then 
owner, suggesting that a phonograph should be placed’ 
in the rooms in question to decide whether the noises 
were real or fancied. In 1896, another owner suc- 
ceeded to Ballechin, and the house and shooting were 
let to Mr. H——, a gentleman who is described as “ of 
Spanish origin.” During the three months that his occu- 
pation lasted, his family, guests, and servants were so 
annoyed by noises that are described as: bangings at the 
doors of their rooms, more rarely shrieks and groans, and 
sometimes the rustling of a silk dress, that Mr. H——. 
quitted the place before the expiration of his tenancy, 
although he still attributes the noises to “ the hot-water 
pipes and the peculiar way in which the house is built.” 
This gave Lord Bute, whose interest in the house had first 
been awakened by the story told him by the priest in 
1892, the chance for which he had been waiting, and he 
suggested to certain members of the Psychical Research 
Society that they should take the house for the winter at 
his expense. In the result the house was taken in the 
name of Colonel Taylor, an office-bearer of the society, and 
one of the founders of the London Spiritualist Alliance ; 
but as he was himself prevented by family affairs from 
paying much attention to it, it was arranged that Miss 
Goodrich-Freer should ‘‘ undertake to conduct the investi-. 
gation,” and act as hostess to the different persons engaged 
in it. 
These are the facts admitted by those most concerned, 
as we gather from a collation of this book with the article 
and letters that appeared in the Zimes during the month 
of June, 1897. We have purposely omitted such state- 
ments as have been directly contradicted, and also much 
imaginative stuff about bedclothes being pulled off, doors 
burst open, and the sound of « lame man limping round 
the bed in the room where the housekeeper is said to have 
died. Most.of this was not collected until long after Mr. 
H——’s tenancy had ceased ; and Miss Freer herself is of 
the opinion that the sounds heard by the priest were, as 
she says in her learned way, of a “‘ subjective or hallucina- 
tory character.” For Miss Freer has dabbled in the’ 
supernatural from her childhood, her first occult ex- 
perience having taken place, as she tells us in her Essays 
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in Psychical Research, when she was three years old. She 
has herself seen a full-blown ghost in Hampton Court 
Palace, and has chronicled many theories on the subject 
of haunted houses, all of which are to be found set out in 
the same interesting work. Hence she was clearly the 
right person in the right place; and Mr. Myers, late 
secretary to the 8.P.R., now travelling on a spook chase 
in America, was no. doubt well inspired when he wrote to 
her urging her to go down to Ballechin, and adding: ‘If 
you don’t get phenomena probably no one will.” His 
confidence turned out to be justified. 

On February 4, 1897, we see, then, Miss Freer installed 
as mistress of Ballechin House, with her own maid and a 
butler, his wife the cook, and two housemaids, all caught, 
so to speak, for the occasion and of mature age. A 
kitchenmaid was engaged from the neighbourhood, and an 
old caretaker, said to be too deaf to hear anything, appears 
to have slept on the premises as during the tenancy of 
Mr. H With this staff, Miss Freer no doubt felt 
herself prepared to receive all visitors ghostly or other- 
wise, and to conduct the investigation with which she 
was charged. Yet her method of discharging the 
latter duty seems at, first sight curious. The reader 
who is unused to. what are humorously called the 
methods of psychical research is no doubt — to 
hear that the phonograph recommended by Sir William 
Huggins was installed in every room, that a competent 
sanitary engineer—rara avis in terris /—was engaged to 
investigate the hot-water pipes, and that flour was scattered 
nightly in the passages to ensure that no material footsteps 
came undetected to reinforce the ghostly ones. None of 
these precautions were adopted. The absence of the 
phonographs are passed over by Miss Freer without 
remark, though she makes it a grievance against the late 
owner of Ballechin that he refused to make use of one on 
Lord Bute’s suggestion in 1893. The hot-water pipes 
are dismissed with Miss Freer’s statement that at first 
they would not work, and that afterwards the water in 
them was never hot enough to make any noise at all. As 
for the flour trick, which is at least as old as the Apocrypha, 
it seems to have occurred to none of the psychical researchers, 
although it was made use of during the H—— tenancy, 
though with what result is, oddly enough, not recorded. 
But Miss Freer did not by any means go down to Ballechin 
unequipped. She took with her a crystal for gazing, an 
“Ouija,” as the “talking board” or instrument for so- 
called automatic writing is called which seems to have 
succeeded the once familiar “ planchette,” and a convic- 
tion that the noises heard by the family of Mr. H 
were due to practical joking. She also either then or later 
excogitated a theory of apparitions and the like, which she 
gives in these words: 








The thoughts and affections appear to dwell for a time 
where they have been already fixed during life, but 
changes here, including the gradual reunion on the other 
side, of all those who are loved with those who love them, 
the advancing dissociation of the mind with things here, 
and, no doubt, the evolution of a different life under 
different conditions, seem gradually to efface the ties of 
earthly memory, connecting the feelings with particular 
spots on earth. Such thoughts not infrequently include 
repentance, a desire for the remedy of acts of injustice, 
and-an eagerness for the compassion and sympathetic 
prayers of those whom we call the living. 


As for organising research, she tells us frankly, in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century here quoted, that she 
“didn’t propose to do anything of the sort. It seemed to 
me that among several things to be avoided was self- 
consciousness of any kind, that the natural thing to do 
was to settle down to a country-house life, make it as 

leasant as possible, and await events.” The guests, we 
en on the. same authority, were invited on no special 
principle, and some of them were not told until after their 
arrival that the house was supposed to be haunted, 
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Neither guests nor “events” were, however, long 
wanting to Miss Freer. Miss Constance Moore was with 
her from the first, and the Hon. Everard Fielding and 
Mr. Lane-Fox, the electrical engineer, arrived in a few 
days. Then came Colonel Cadell, V.C., and a Mr. Wood, 
“an utter sceptic.” They were followed by Colonel Taylor 
and others—in all eleven ladies, twenty-one gentlemen, and 
a person who afterwards wrote to the Zimes about it. Of 
the men other than the unmentionable Times corre- 
spondent, three, Miss Freer tells us, were soldiers, 
three lawyers, two were men of letters, one an artist, 
two were in business, four were clergy, one a physician, 
and five men of leisure. Only five, we are assured, of the 
guests were connected with the 8.P.R. Of these visitors, 
seventeen, besides Miss Freer and Miss Moore, testify to 
having heard noises generally at either about two or about 
five in the morning. Some of these noises are described 
as resembling a loud bang on the door of the observer’s 
room, others as the pattering of invisible feet in the room 
above, others as of a distant explosion, and yet others as 
of persons reading. As to visions, Miss Freer saw, in a 
certain copse, to which she was directed by “‘ Ouija” to 
go at dusk, the figure of a nun nearly every evening. 
After a time, Miss Langton—a visitor who seems to have 
acted as a sort of amanuensis to Miss Freer—began to see 
it too; and sometimes they contrived to see it in the house. 
It was connected by means of the crystal with a sister of 
Major Steuart, who died a Canoness of the Holy Sepul- 
chre; but as the costume of this order hiventll turned 
out to be quite different from that of the vision, and as 
Miss Freer is herself now of opinion that her visions were 
purely “subjective”—or, in other words, fanciful—we, 
perhaps, need waste no further time over this, or over a 
housemaid who, not to be outdone by her betters, one 
morning saw half a woman sitting at the foot of her 
bed. “Mr. Q.,” a clergyman, who wrote to Lord Bute 
a moving account of a wooden crucifix and other 
things that appeared to him, when they were not, at 
Ballechin, may be likewise dismissed by the remark 
that, on his own confession, he is in the habit of 
seeing abnormal crucifixes at home. So ends the tale 
of the Ballechin happenings; but, to bring the story of 
Colonel Taylor’s tenancy to a conclusion, it may be said that 
Mr. Myers occupied the house for a few days in Miss 
Freer’s absence, and was of the opinion that nothing 
“‘supernormal”’ occurred. Then came Lord Bute, who, 
gentle-hearted and Cope though he was, was himself, 
as Lord Beaconsfield hinted in Zothair, of the stuff of 
which seers of visions are made. He read the Office for 
the Dead in some of the rooms, and experienced a slight 
difficulty of utterance and “a feeling of hostility, but 
neither saw nor heard anything out of the way.” Finally, 
a Roman Catholic bishop was sent for, who blessed every 
room in the house, after which both hostess and guests 
were left in peace. 

On the whole, the balance of evidence seems to be on 
the side that mysterious noises really did occur at 
Ballechin, and we therefore hasten to the rational explana- 
tion—furnjshed, it is only fair to state, by the editors 
themselves—that these were connected with tremors of the 
earth. Prof. Milne, on being applied to, testified that 
Ballechin is situated as nearly as possible in the centre 
of the area of atest disturbance, and it is exceed- 
ingly probable that the straining of beams and iron 
girders, produced by the slight quaking of the earth, 
would produce all the louder noises described. As to the 
others, a letter in the Zimes informs us that the basins—in 
some of the bedrooms, at all events—are fixtures drained by 
pipes which communicate with the outer air with the outer 
ends left open as approved by the latest fad in plumbing. 
Hence the wind whistling up these would probabl: account 
for such of the other noises as did not exist solely in the 
imagination of their hearers, and this is borne out by the 
fact that the days on which the spook-hunters drew blank 
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are often noted by them as being unusually still. Other- 
wise we might account for some of them by pointing to 

in Miss Freer’s diary here given, from which it 
— that ‘‘a disreputable man” was frequently seen 


about the place who was not one of the farm servants, and 
that a sheep was killed in the a by persons unknown 
on the night of April 1, the slaughterer taking away the 
skin and the meat. But if any reasoning person should 
prefer the revenant theory of Miss Freer detailed above to 
these simple explanations, to what miserably impotent 
conclusions does it not lead him? The old-fashioned 
ghost story, in which the murdered man returns to this 
world to call down vengeance on his murderer, or the 
ancestor to point out hidden treasure to his descendants, 
had at least some idea of human dignity about it; but 
how contemptible must be the existence of the modern 
spook, who comes back in immaterial shape to his earthly 
home only to make unmeaning thumps on the doors! 

As to the manner in which the story of Ballechin 
House has been given to the public, we have but two 
things to say. Miss Freer is reported on all hands to 
have been a charming hostess, and we have no doubt that, 
in this case, this is not merely the language of conven- 
tional compliment; but there is an asperity—or, to speak 
more particularly, a tetchiness—in the way she speaks of 
most of the other actors in her little drama which shows 
that the worldly wisdom which warns the se 
against having much to do with dabblers in the occult 
is, as ever, justified of her children. Hardly anyone who 
does not do what she wishes here escapes hostile com- 
ment, and while Mr. Myers, who seems to have objected 
to the publication of this book, has his earlier contrasted 
with his later utterances on the subject in a way which is 
hardly polite, the Steuart family, the H——’s, and everyone 
else who declined to supply Miss Freer with the information 
she required, is shown in sarcastic terms the wickedness 
of their conduct. This last trait is the more noteworthy 
that Miss Freer’s own conduct in the matter is by no 
means free from the (no doubt unconscious) slipperiness 
generally to be found among those who deal frequently 
with the spiritual world. Thus, amember of the Ballechin 
family who called uently on Miss Freer during her 
stay complained bitterly in the Zimes that she was never 
informed of the new tenants being © nem hunters, and 
that in speaking to them “as one lady to another,” she 
had no idea that her conversations were afterwards to be 
used for the purposes of this book. Another instance of 
this tendency is to be found in the fact that, although Dr. 
Menzies, an old friend of Major Steuart, wrote to the 
Times repudiating the suggestion (here echoed by Miss 
Freer) that there was any undue intimacy between his late 
friend and his housekeeper, Miss Freer (in this edition) 
takes no notice of the denial. Finally, in Miss Freer’s 
former book, already referred to, most of the minor 
phenomena here described, such as the pulling of bed- 
clothes, the sound of limping footsteps, and the incomplete 
apparitions of animals, are given in advance in connexion 
with other houses than that of Ballechin. The coincidence 
seems to us to destroy what is called, in its own phrase, 
the evidential value of this book. 


Leopardi. 


The Poems (“* Canti”’) of Leopardi. 
J. M. Morrison. (Gay & Bird.) 


Mr. Morrison’s translation of the poems of Leopardi is, 
at its best, so good as to be almost poetry; throughout 
it is scrupulously faithful to the form and meaning of the 
original. At times sound and sense are echoed as closely 
as in the rendering of 


Done into English by 


Bella non solo ancor, ma bella tanto 
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by 
Not only lovely still, but lovely so. 

And the “Canto notturno di un pastore errante dell’ 
Asia,” perhaps the most poetical of all ay ws poems, 
seems to have found for itself a singularly felicitous shape 
in English, as these opening lines may indicate : 

O silent moon, what dost thou in the skies ? 

O moon, say what thou dost? 

At eve thou dost arise, 

And scan the wastes, then to thy rest thou sinkst. 

Art thou not sated yet 

With thive eternal wandering that same way ? 

Is thy desire not weary with disgust 

Of seeing these same v: 

So does the shepherd’s life 

Thy life resemble, moon. 

He wakes at dawn of day, 

His flock across the plain he leads, and sees 

But flocks, and wells, and grass ; 

Then, tired, he lays him down when night is nigh, 

Nor other hope he has. 

O moon, tell me what boon 

The shepherd’s life brings him, 

Or your life unto you? What purpose, pray, 

Has wy brief course, or thy 

Immortal, heavenly way ? 


Now that, as a translation, is quite good ; it is, on the 
whole, good English verse. If one looks into it more 
closely, it will be seen that, simple as it seems to be, it is, 
after all, not so simple as Leopardi. 
straightforward, with a really poetical effect of precision, 
is 
Di riandare i sempiterni calli 
than 
With thine eternal wandering that same way ; 


and how the addition of a single word spoils the antithesis 
of 

Questo vagar mio breve, 

Il tuo corso immortale ; 


when we read it in English : 


My brief course, or thy 
Immortal, heavenly way. 


Elsewhere, though not indeed in this partieular poem, 
Mr. Morrison is too fond of leaving out “a” or “the,” 
putting ‘‘’s” for “his,” and inverting English sentences, 
in which inversion is always bad, even more than Leopardi 
sometimes inverted his sentences in Italian, where, if only 
for its likeness to Latin, inversion seems more tolerable. 
He is not always quite careful to scan his lines properly, 
and will write 
Of thy nature, thine arts, and thy desires 


as an iambic line. He has translated the very beautiful 
little blank verse poem “ L’Infinito” into the form of 
a sonnet, adding an apology, which is no excuse. It 
happens that Dr. Garnett, in his History of Italian Litera- 
ture, has translated this particular poem ; and, though here 
and there Dr. Garnett’s blank verse is less literal than 
Mr. Morrison’s rhyme, the result, in Dr. Garnett’s hands, 
is a poem in English which certainly suggests the manner 
of Leopardi, while Mr. Morrison’s rendering certainly does 
not. 

Yet, on the whole, Mr. Morrison has done well a piece 
of work which was well worth doing. Thanks to him, 
English readers can for the first time realise much at least 
of the quality of Leopardi as a poet, and all that is most 
characteristic in his attitude as a philosopher. His phil- 
osophy (in part Solomon’s) may be summed up in two of 
his own lines : 

Nasce |’ uomo a fatica, 
Ed é rischio di morte il nascimento. 


His utmost hope, a faint one, is that there may be some- 
thing, outside the world, not indeed pitying us for our 
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He exhorts 


sorrows, but at least a spectator of them. 
himself to a kind of naked Spartan courage in the face of 
things as they are, making every renunciation with almost 


the cheerfulness of despair. His finest irony comes out at 
those moments when he is really most keenly sensitive to 
his own —— he denies love, hope, faith, human 
righteousness, the righteousness of fate, the more defiantly 
when some memory comes back to him to remind him that 
there have been moods in which it has almost seemed 
possible to him that man may be happy. The last word is 
always despair, but a calm, immovable despair which turns 
this poetry of revolt into classic poetry. Leopardi has 
measured his grief, he has thought out the limits of his 
resignation, he is a dignified captive at the chariot wheels 
of whatever conqueror. For him, all is lost except pride; 
and it is this supremely quiet pride under defeat which 
gives him, as a poet, his loftiness, almost the equivalent of 
that great poetic quality in which he is lacking, rapture. 
Poetry affirms, is too arrogant a messenger from the 
unknown to uncertain tidings. We , oat seen in 
Clough and in Matthew Arnold the never quite resolved 
battle between poetry and scepticism ; we have seen how 
the sceptical mind has chained the imagination, and put 
out the heat of the soul. Leopardi never doubts, is no 
sceptic, and so he can put his negations to a more equable 
music. Supreme intellectual good-breeding holds him 
back from any too hoaree or too piercing outcry ; and he is 
much too polite to argue a point, even with destiny. He is 
quite convinced of the truth of his conclusions, and seems 
only somewhat haughtily tolerant of their being overheard. 
And so his poetry is, after all, the poetry of conviction, 
resolute, clear-eyed, owing nothing to the illusions out of 
which most men make their happiness. And his treatment 
of verse has the same dignified severity, always precise, and 
always equally attentive to the march of thought and to 
the music with which the thought keeps step. A little 
formal, a little cold, it is a faultless music, almost as simple 
as the music of prose, to which it is still further related by 
the frequent and increasing absence of rhyme. Mr. 
Morrison tells us in his preface that, ‘‘as more frequent 
rhyme seemed essential to our less plastic and less musical 
northern tongue, he has ventured to increase the number 
of thyming lines where the poet used such irregularly and 
sparingly.” Now English verse is certainly not “ less 
plastic ” than Italian verse, and unrhymed lines are 
certainly much more natural in English than they are in 
Italian. Leopardi was a scrupulous artist, and did not 
leave a line unrhymed because he could not find a rhyme 
for it. He had his own purpose, his own theory. It is 
to be regretted that a translator, who has, on the whole, 
been so faithful to the task he had chosen, should have 
thought it necessary to improve his author on so significant 
a point of technique. 


/ 


Born of the Spirit. 


George Whitefield, M.A., Field Preacher. By James Pater: 
son Gledstone. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


DrrFusIvVENEss is so notoriously the besetting sin of the 
biographer that we hasten to offer to Mr. Gledstone the 
right hand of congratulation upon this practical demon- 
stration of the advantages of compression. This story of 
the firebrand of Welsh Methodism is packed very tight; 
so as by fire have been purged away all hay, straw, and 
stubble, and the residue is a crystal of many facets. 

The Rev. George Whitefield, M.A., was the son of 
a Gloucester publican, and was bred a tapster. He was 
a naughty boy: brawled in conventicles, loved the play, 
and stole pence—some of which he gave to the poor. 
But he read. books of devotion with a relish, and on 
his knees, by his bedside, could curse his enemies in 
the choicest terms of scriptural malediction. His mood 
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swung at times to pietism, and his friends had reason 
to doubt his stability. Interest was made to procure 
for him the office of a servitor at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. There he had for his contemporary Mr. Samuel 
Johnson. More important by a good deal it was that he fell 
under the influence of the Wesleys ; soon he was a member 
of the Holy Club. As an outward sign of his having 
‘commenced Methodist,” he wore his hair unpowdered. 
But he presently abjured the Covenant of Works and 
ceased to “‘ go nasty,” passing out of the Arminian atmo- 
sphere of the Wesleys into a convinced Calvinism, wherein, 
assured of his own predestination unto life, he went thence- 
forth alway rejoicing. Nay, he did not hesitate in later 
years to withstand to the face his quondam master. Their 
letters are more than touched with acrimony both on one 
side and the other;.and from them it would appear that 
Whitefield was of the impossible class that’ must insist 
always on points of difference rather than on points of 
agreement. It went so far.even that, preaching in the 
Wesleys’ own meeting-house,..he indulged in violent 
attacks on their Arminianism.. But it was not in the 
meeting-house that he showed his mettle best. ‘‘ Every 
one,” said he, “‘hath his proper gift. Field preaching is 
my plan; in this I am carried on eagles’ wings; God 
makes way for me everywhere.” The practice was not 
common in those days. It was counted not a little 
ignominious. 


‘*T doubt not,” he says, ‘‘ but many self-righteous bigots, 
when they see me spreading‘6ut my hands to offer Jesus 
Christ freely to all, are ready:to cry out, ‘ How glorious 
did the Rey. Mr. Whitefield look to-day as he stood vent- 
ing his enthusiastic ravings in a gown and cassock upon a 
common and collected mites [for his orphanage] from poor 
people!’ But if this be vile, Lord grant that I may be 
more vile. I know this foolishness of preaching is made 
instrumental to the conversion and edification of numbers. 
Ye scoffers, mock on ; I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 


But from.the moment the fire was kindled—the day of 
his espousals, big with glory, when the weight of sin 
went off and an abiding sense of the pardon and love of 
God broke in upon his soul—he must speak, pulpit or no 
pulpit, with his lips. In the face of his congregation he 
would lift up his voice and cry aloud and spare not, and 
weep the tears of a soul tormented with its own bliss. 
No scepticism, no hardness of heart, could withstand the 
appeal. White streaks showed in the grimy faces of 
colliers—men, women, and children melting together into 
tears. Beside his enthusiasm there was little in the 
sermons, so far, at any rate, as they have been preserved, 
that might account for the extraordinary effect produced 
by their delivery. It was the man himself all the time. 
In later days, in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing-room and 
elsewhere, he preached before the. polite. The Great 
Atossa heard him gladly. But the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham found the Methodist doctrines “ most repulsive, and 
strongly tinctured with impertinence and disrespect to- 
wards their superiors,” Lent Chesterfield heard him 
preach; and, “Sir,” said he, “TI will not tell you what I 
shall tell others, how I approve of you.” Hume gives the 
following as an extraordinary example of his use of 
apostrophe : 


Once after a solemn pause he thus addressed his 
audience: ‘“‘ The attendant angel is just about to leave the 
threshold of this sanctuary, and ascend to heaven. And 
shall he ascend and not bear with him the news of one 
sinner among all this multitude reclaimed from the error 
of his way?” ‘To give greater effect to this exclamation, 
Whitefield stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, and cried aloud: ‘ Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere 
you enter the sacred portals, and carry with you the news 
of one sinner converted to God.” This address was 
accompanied with such-animated, yet natural, action, that 
it surpassed anything I ever saw or heard in any other 
preacher, 


He died in 1770, at the age of fifty-six. Im all that’ is 
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most catholic and ardent in the soul of British evangelicism 
his spirit lives on, the spirit that at no time is wholly 
silent among the nations of the earth—the spirit of 
authentic prophecy. 


For the Times. 


War and Policy. Essays by Spenser Wilkinson. (Con- 
stable.) 


Mr. Spenser Witkrnson is the founder of a school. He 
began to think on the subject of Imperial Defence and the 
philosophy of sea power when the majority of people were 
lapped in the luxury of belief that British prosperity, like 
gravitation or the correlation of forces, was of the nature 
of things. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has written many 
books which have helped to make laymen think. In this 
one he gives us an interesting insight into the origin of his 
life work and reveals the secret of his singular faculty for 
making our flesh creep. When he wasa boy, his father, 
he tells us, partly by precept but much more by example, 
taught him three things—to tell the truth, not to be afraid 
of saying what he thought, and to live for the public good. 
Similar ideals were taught to.the youth of Persia in the 
old times before us, but the decay of the Persian Empire 
was not arrested by the dissemination of sound doctrine on 


the subject of telling the truth and drawing the -bow. 


Still, there is reason to believe that Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson’s jeremiads do not fall on deaf ears. His seed 
is sown on fruitful ground. No country is rotten where 
ninety - seven per cent. of the Reservists rejoin the 
colours on the outbreak of war. No country is effete 
where so high a standard, not of efficiency, but of 
character prevails. And no nation need despair of the 
future when in the past we have overcome difficulties as 
great as those which the Ameer of Afghanistan and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson have recently described for us. 

Nevertheless, it is scarcely possible to represent too 
strongly the importance of Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s teach- 
ings. We may differ from his conclusions, we may question 
the relevancy of some of the illustrations, and we may deny 
the accuracy of some of his deductions from history, but 
what is undeniable is the fact that there are dangers 
ahead for which the nation is unprepared. Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson perceives the storm that is brewing on the 
‘horizon. He is a student and a man of sense. He is like 
‘the tick-bird on the rhinoceros that warns the unwieldy 
beast of the approach of danger. 

The various essays that compose this book are collected 
from numerous magazines. They represent a portion of 
ten years’ work in the search for principles which might 
serve as guides in the conduct of the British Empire. 
Too often right can only be maintained by force, and our 
author holds that the great test of character for nations, as 
for men, arises when they are faced by a dilemma which 
requires them either to risk their existence for what they 
believe to be right, or to commit suicide by acquiescence 
in what they know to be wrong. The historical papers in 
this volume are of special value, more particularly those 
which relate to the American Civil War. The other heads 
are: The Problems of Policy, National Defence, and The 
South African War. There is a continuity of thought 


running through all these essays which renders them 


agreeable to read. It seems hypercritical to point out 
repetitions, but we are told that the essays have all been 
revised. In the essay on the Command of, the Sea 
(page 336-337) the same information is given as on page 
318-319 concerning the Nation and the Navy. The words 
are not absolutely identical, but the statements contained 
in the earlier essay are reiterated with scarcely a change 
of form. . 
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- From Pulpit to Pew. 
Church Folks. By Ian Maclaren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“One of the cruellest acts of injustice on the part of the 
pew,” says Ian Maclaren, ‘“‘is to suspect the preacher of 
personality and to read unthought-of meanings into his 


‘words.” That phrase, on the part of the pew, gives, we 
‘think, the clue to this diverting and sensible little book. 
You ‘may sit in the pew, regarding the pulpit as some- 
thing foreign, remote, and strange; but, unless you have 
imagination, you are apt to forget that there is a human 
being up in that pulpit who regards you in the pew as 
something foreign, remote, and strange — something 
erratic, unascertained, inscrutable—a target at which to 
preach as one might take aim at an object in the dark. 
These little essays are the message of the pulpit to the 
pew. Doffing its white choker, and lighting its Havana 
cigar, the pulpit becomes urbanely candid, unprofessional, 
and says to the pew: ‘‘See here, after all you are one 
man and I’m another; let us talk as such, and I’ll tell 
you several things that are on my mind.” And the pew 
gets a startling glimpse into the mere machinery of 
presching. together with a few home-truths for his own 
etterment. 

Apparently Church Folks is partly the result of the 
author’s visit to America. Certainly, some of it is 
addressed first to an American audience. We remember 
to have seen sundry of the papers in that wonderful 
periodical 7'he Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia. The 
readers of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal must have been 
edified, if not flattered, by Ian Maclaren’s remarks on 
what he calls “The Candy-Pull System in the Church.” 
The author prints the appeal of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association : 

Do NOT FORGET 

The next Social. 

The next Candy-pull. 

The next Entertainment. 

The next Song Service. 

The next Gospel Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Debating Club. 

The next Chicken-pie Dinner. 

The next date when you ought to make the secretary 
happy with your cash. ° 

With this as a text, he preaches a trenchant, informal 
sermon against the abuse of that element of so-called 
religious life which in England is typified by the P.S.A. 
and the P.S.E. The attack is quiet, even restrained, but it 
is bitter, and justly so: 

The service of the past was musically imperfect and was 
generally too long. To-day the tenor in the choir is 
dismissed if his voice shows signs of wear, and the people 
sit in judgment on how the anthem has been ‘‘ attacked” 
or ‘* rendered ”’— perhaps it was ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty ’—and there is a notice in the vestry (or 
minister’s parlour) that the Scripture lesson must not 
exceed fifteen verses—ten is preferred—and the prayers 
must not encroach on the music, and the sermon, whatever 
be its subject, even though it be Judgment Day, must be 
“interesting.” In the former time a congregation used 
to speak of a sermon as “edifying” or ‘‘searching” or 
‘*comforting.”” Now it declares that the preacher was in 
‘* great form,” or it complains that he was ‘‘ off colour.” 


Tan Maclaren’s fanciful sketch of the minister who shall 
be equal to the social demands of the ‘‘ new ” congrega- 
tion—‘‘a sharp man, with the gifts of an impresario, a 
commercial traveller, and an auctioneer combined, with 
the slightest flavour of a peripatetic evangelist”—is a 
witty and damaging onslaught which constitutes at the 
same time a defence of the old style of minister. 

Throughout, the book is as much an attack as a defence, 
as much a manual for the use of congregations as an 
apology for preachers. Given the point of view, and the 
restricted horizon, the chapters on ‘‘How to Make the 
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‘Most ‘of a Sermon,” ‘‘Is the Minister an Idler?” “ The 
Mutineer in Church,” and ‘The Pew and the Man in It,” 
are really broad-minded, sagacious, and valuable work. 
We have not often read anything of this kind which 
was at once so frank and so unprejudiced, so free from 
the odious clichés of the “ cloth,” and so genuinely digni- 
fied. Moreover, the book is vastly readable. Even if you 
are imbedded in the Established Church, and have only 
heard faint rumours of the existence of bizarre persons 
called Nonconformists, even if you are of the Higher 
Critics, you will be singularly unfortunate if you do not 
derive useful information and wholesome amusement from 
this expert on his profession. 


A Confidante of Kings. 


Madame, a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. and 
Duchess of Orleans. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). Second Edition. (Seeley. 7s. 6d.) 


On the appearance of the first edition of this monograph 
in 1893, it was acknowledged that Mrs. Ady had succeeded 
in investing the most charming and lamented princess of 
the seventeenth century with an historical importance 
hitherto unattached to her. Our critic, however, pointed 
out some inaccuracies. Of these the chief have been 
corrected, but we note that Mrs. Ady persists in the state- 
ment, which does not originate with herself, that ‘ Le 
Misanthrope” was not a success when first produced. We 
repeat our critic’s remark that it was “‘played in its nouveauté 
for the then considerable number of twenty-one nights.” 
‘We recall, however, a ‘‘ report” that the Pit were annoyed 
at the first representation to find that they had given them- 
selves away by applauding the song by Oronte which 
Alceste shows they were intended to despise. 

We diverge from this slight matter to call attention to 
the fact that there are passages of authentic khaki com- 
plexion in the delightful letters which the vendor of 
Dunkirk wrote to the sister whom he loved better than he 
loved his wife, or even his mistresses. When Louis 
sounded him through Madame on the question of dis- 
pensing with “the customary salute yielded by ships of 
all nations to the British men-of-war,” he wrote: “ All I 
shall say to you‘is that my ships must do their dutyes, lett 
what will come of it!” 

Here is the woman-politician, coquettishly ignorant as 
we love her to be, in a letter to Charles written November 
4, 1664: 

I have shown your last letter to the King, who has 
ordered me to tell you in answer to whut you write touch- 
ing the Dutch, that if you will agree to treat his subjects 
in England as the English, he consents that the English 
in France should be treated as French, excepting the fifty 
sous [tonnage]. I am not clever enough to know what this 
means, but these are the King’s own words which I repeat 
to you. 


“Three months later Charles wrote thus to his sister 


respecting a Dutchman accused of vituperating him in 
Bordeaux, whom the French King was willi ing to punish : 


T do not care a T. for anything a Duch man sayes of me, 
and so I thinke you have enough upon this dirty subject, 
which nothing but a stinking Duch man could have been 
the cause of. 


Here is a brotherly touch (the date is May 7, 1668): 


I will not go about to decide the dispute betweene 
Mam’s masses or Mr. de Mayerne’s pills, but I am sure the 
suddennesse of your recovery is as neere a miracle as any- 
thing can be, and though you finde your selfe very well 
now, for God’s sake have a care of your diett, and beleevs 
the planer your diett is the better health you will have. 
Above all, have a care of strong brothes and gravy in the 
morping. 


The charm of Madame was enhanced by the inevitable 
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contrast between herself and the nominal queen of the 
court, Marie Thérése, a woman so stiff that ‘‘ she referred 
to Court Chamberlains for leave to embrace her father, 
and held out her skirt to be kissed by her own children.” 

A word in conclusion. Her husband was despicable, 
but it were easy to suspect a wife who rambled with a 
king at two in the morning. Her position as the “‘ go- 
between” of the “grand” monarch and the ‘‘ merry” 
monarch compelled her to a habit of secretiveness irritating 
to a man from whom, for the rest, the regard of Clio 
gladly wanders. 


Mr. Coutts’s New Volume. 


The Mystery of Godliness. By J. B. Money Coutts. 
(John Lane. ) 


Mr. Monzy Courts has won deserved favour by some of 
his previous poems, particularly his first volume; but we 
fear he shows a decided tendency to utilise his talent with 
less regard to its poetic than its ethical quality. Diffuse- 
ness, disregard of the advanced thought of the day, a 
disposition to soliloquise at a rate which might have given 
Hamlet pause, are notable features of his later work. 
Really, poetry is no medium for the exposition of a system. 
Your true poet dreads a system as the gates of Hades. A 
system is only for the philosopher, for a system implies 
analysis, and the poetic method is essentially synthesis. 
To reason a thing out is fatal to verse. Now Mr. Money 
Coutts shows a most tenacious disposition to reason things 
out. We do not say that a system should not underlie 
poetry, if it be philosophical; but the system should be 
suggested, not elaborated. It should be caught at the 
nodal points, the points of intersection, and indicated by 
pregnant, inclusive suggestion of those points. Mr. Coutts, 
on the contrary, takes a thesis and conscientiously labours 
it out in argumentative detail. No poet should argue, for 
argument, again, is analysis. Mr. Coutts has chosen the 
worse part, and we would he might let it go from him. 
His present poem or treatise (for it is really that) is an 
exposition of his ideas on religion, a word in the ear, a 
warning, to the orthodox world. In a literary appre- 
ciation we shall not be expected to discuss the argument 
of such a performance, At times it agrees with the ethics 
of Coventry Patmore. 


Unjoyous is the joy of sense, 
1f unconditioned by the mind ; 
A faint reflection, pale pretence, 
An imitation base and blind. 


This is one with the “‘ Angel in the House ”: 


And orderly deriving thence, 
Its pleasure perfect and allowed, 
Bright with the spirit shines the sense, 
As with the sun a fleecy cloud. 


At other times it is directly antagonistic, as when Mr. 
Money Coutts assails 


The quacks of sanctity 
With futile eulogies of pain. 


Whereas Coventry Patmore devoted a whole ode to the 
“eulogy of pain”—futile or not. But our business, 
we repeat, is less with the author’s thesis than his 
utterance of the thesis: and here we regretfully find 
fault. Mr. Money Coutts can utter himself poetically 
when the fit is on him; but the fit is too often not on 
him; and worse, he does not seem to care whether or 
not it be. Obviously the thing said is to him paramount, 
the saying of it an after-matter. Now in didactic poetry 
the ideal is weighty matter with perfect utterance, 
but, at any rate, perfect utterance. In poetry of any 
kind the first essential is poetry, and that lies in the 
saying, not the thing said. The bird-note of a Herrick 
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is better than the unimpeachable didacticism of a Quarles. 
Mr. Coutts too plainly puts his teaching first and his 
expression—his poetry—second ; he preaches far too much, 
in fact. Even when it is good preaching—terse, trenchant, 
direct, well-put—it is not poetry, for it is not poetically 
put; it lacks the lilt, the fervour; above all, it is not 
inevitable. It would be possible to conceive the thing 
said otherwise, and said as well. Whereas in poetry not 
a word can be plucked or exchanged without ruin to the 
verse. He is content with good, where he should have 
been content with nothing short of best; he can light on 
best as this verse shows : 


The sower that goes forth to sow 
Should first beware the field has need 

Of harvesthood, and fain would know 
The sweet perturbance of the seed. 


That last line is big with poetry. So also here : 


The world is ignorant of joy; 
In mind alone she has her seat ; 
For there the Eternal Girl and Boy 
Have playgrounds in a sure retreat. 


Or when the daisies fold their smocks, 
Edged with fine pick, but all else white, 

To guard their yellow-powdered locks 
From mothy kisses of the night. 


Oft will that diligent Spirit nurse 
The two fair children on her knees, 

And sing them many an ancient verse 
Of immemorial melodies. 


More the pity that, being capable of this, he forces his 
muse to thump the dusty cushion of the pulpit. She was 
made for better things. 


An Historical Essay. 


England under Protector Somerset: an Essay. By A. ¥. 
Pollard. (Kegan Paul.) 


Tus is a study in the best Oxford manner. Mr. Pollard 
is admirably documented. His analysis of the original 
sources for his period is thorough, and his reference to 
them constant. Painstaking research and cautious judg- 
ment have combined to produce a really valuable mono- 

= One is, perhaps, inclined to regret that Mr. 

ollard has confined his sweep to the somewhat narrow 
field provided by the five short years between the death 
of Henry VIILI., in 1547, and the coup d'état of Warwick, in 
1551; but, after all, they were an important five years, 
and they form a definite epoch, to which the far-from- 
insignificant personality of Somerset gives a unity of 
interest. The book is a biography of Somerset almost 
more than a picture of England under his rule, and its 
outcome is certainly something of an historical revaluation 
of the man. ‘The process of ‘“‘ whitewashing ”’ lends itself 
to satire: yet it is a necessary stage in the slow evolution 
of a final judgment upon vexed protagonists. The con- 
temporary judgment is too often written by the successful 
rival, and becomes inevitably depreciation ; posterity con- 
nects it irregularly with alternating praise or blame, as 
this cause or that is in turn in the ascendant or descendant. 
Of recent years the English Reformers have enjoyed more 
than their share of blame. They have been the object of 
the sneers of Anglicanism since Newman taught Angli- 
canism to sneer; and Somerset in particular has had the 
disadvantage of being lumped in a common condemna- 
tion with Warwick, whose defects and abilities he did not 
really share. The Somerset whom Mr. Pollard presents to 
us is an honest, if not a brilliant, man, and a statesman 
possessed of sympathies for the poor and downtrodden 
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which do not find many, echoes in the policies of the 
Tudors, He was an early democrat in high places. 
Failure, indeed, is written scornfully across the history 
of Somerset’s career. Men who grant the nobility of his 
intentions contemn him as a weak enthusiast whose aims 
and intentions led but to the block. Many another shining 
light has gone out that way; but failure is not the verdict 
on their life and work. Unless might is to be identified 
with right, and the physical to be confused with the moral 
order of the world, aims, rather than achievements, must 
be the final test applied to man. With all his faults of 
method and defects of character, Somerset had instincts of 
genuine statesmanship, which raised him above the personal 
ambitions and unprincipled time-serving of his colleagues. 
His means were inadequate, his time was short, and the 
men with whom he worked had no eye for the loftiness of 
his aims, and no sympathy with the motives that impelled 
him. Yet his ievements were of no mean order. He 
was born before his time—a seer of visions and a dreamer 
of dreams; but his visions were visions of the future, and 
his dreams were dreams that came true. 

In the paragraphs which he devotes to the question of 
education, Mr. Pollard endeavours to correct a recent 
extravagance of statement. The traditional view which 
ascribes the foundation of half the grammar schools of 
England to Edward VI. is now discredited. Mr. Leach, 
in his valuable book on English Schools at the Reformation, 
gave it the coup de grdce by showing in detail how the 
setting up of grammar schools was only a sequel to the 
disestablishment of educational chantries. Mr. Pollard, 
however, demurs to Mr. Leach’s assertion that Edward VI. 
did not found a single school, and suggests that the 
records of any foundations subsequent to the proceedings 
of the Chantry Commissioners would not be included in 
the evidence on which his book was based. The specific 
instances, however, of schools founded within the reign 
which Mr. Pollard can quote are examples of private 
rather than of royal munificence ; and although Somerset 
introduced a Bill into Parliament for ‘‘ making of schools 
and giving lands thereto” in 1549, it does not seem ever 
to have become law. Nevertheless, it is clear that, what- 
ever the Protector could or could not accomplish in this 
direction, his intention was far more favourable to 
education than that of his predecessor. Henry VIII. 
appropriated the chantry funds; Somerset, at least, 
designed to spend them on schools. It is true, that when 
the considerable vested interests involved had been com- 
pensated, and the pressing necessities of a bankrupt 
exchequer had been relieved, the balance of funds avail 
able for this laudable purpose was not great. 








Other New Books. 


Tue Opyssry. TRANSLATED BY SamvEL Butter, 


Mr. Butler’s new rendering of the Odyssey into English 
prose, “ for the use of those who cannot read the original,’’ 
appears to be traceable to two motives. He desires to 
support his somewhat fantastic theory that the Odyssey 
was the work of a woman, a girl whose home was at 
Trapani, on the west coast of Sicily, who was familiar with 
the Ziad, and who introduced herself into her own poem 
in the romantic guise of Nausicaa; and also being, like 
many other scholars, irritated by the affectations of Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s translation, he desires to substitute 
something in the way of a more “readable” English 
version. We do not propose to be so unchivalrous as to 
take up the gauntlet which Mr. Butler has thrown down 
on behalf of the damsel of Sicily. That this is an attitude 
commonly adopted by critics we gather from Mr. Butler’s 
own statement that ‘‘ nothing to which I should reply has 
reached me from any quarter”; and although he modestly 
declines to infer from this ‘‘that scholars generally 
acquiesce in my conclusions,” surely this betrays a weak- 
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kneed want of confidence in his own arguments. What, 
indeed, could be more convincing than this? Ulysses, 
leaving Pheeacia, politely observes to his hosts, ‘‘ May you 
whom I leave behind me give satisfaction to your wives 
and children.” On which Mr. Butler subtly comments: 
“A male writer would have made Ulysses say, not ‘may 
you give satisfaction to your wives,’ but ‘may your wives 
ive satisfaction to you.’” As to the manner of translating, 
fet Nausicaa herself be arbiter. Thus, according to 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, she addresses her royal sire : 


‘* Father, dear, couldst thou not lend me a high waggon 
with strong wheels that I may take the y raiment to 
the river to wash, so much as I have lying soiled? Yea 
and it is seemly that thou thyself, when thou art with the 
princes in council, shouldest have fresh raiment to wear. 
Also, there are five dear sons of thine in the halls, two 
married, but three are lusty bachelors, and these are always 
eager for new-washen garments wherein to go to the 
dances : for all these things have I taken thought.” 

And now for Mr. Butler : 

‘* Papa, dear, could you man to let me have a good 
big waggon? I want to take our dirty clothes to the 
river and wash them. You are the chief man here, so it is 
only right that you should have a clean shirt when you 
attend meetings of the council. Moreover, you have five 
sons at home, two of them married, while the other three 
are good-looking bachelors. You know they always like 
to have clean linen when they go to a dance, and I have 
been thinking about all this.” 

Well, we do not hold any brief for Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang, who are often archaistic when Homer is merely 
simple ; but it must in justice be said for them that they 
do not turn the whole thing into irreverent burlesque. 
(Longmans. ) 


LIFE OF THE 
Emperor FREDERICK. 


Simultaneously with the publication of the last instal- 
ment of the German original of this work we have an 
English edition (Life of the Emperor Frederick, edited from 
the German of Margaretha von Poschinger, with an Intro- 
duction by Sidney Whitman) of such selected portions 
of the whole as are considered most likely to interest 
English readers. Much has been eliminated, so that the 
general effect of the book is rather scrappy; but as the 
author’s narrative is pedestrian and undistinguished, Mr. 
Whitman has done wisely in reducing it to narrow limits 
and giving us the story mainly from correspondence and 
official documents. 

The second German Emperor needs no apologist. In 
rivate life he was a man simple, truthful, eminently 
oving and lovable, with a fine sense of honour and no 
detractors. Born into a world and kingdom already 
beginning to feel the stir of modern restless impulses, he 
never lost much of that elder spirit which expresses itself 
in gentle courtesies and noble appreciations. As Mr. 
Whitman somewhat grandiloquently says, ‘‘ His career 
moves under the blood-red sunset of a dying chivalry.” 
The most interesting chapters in this volume deal with 
the opposition of the Crown Prince to the policy of the 
King and Bismarck: a policy eventually leading to the 
great campaigns in which he won well-deserved military 
glory. All through his life he was forced into positions 
antagonistic to instincts essentially liberal, and it was a 
strange irony of fate which made this lover of peace a 
great soldier. ‘He became the victim,” as Heinrich von 
Freitschke wrote, ‘“‘of the wonderful greatness of his 
father, and therein lay his tragic destiny.” We may add 
also, of the wonderful greatness of Bismarck. 

The shortness of the Emperor Frederick’s reign and 
the pathetic circumstances of his death have served to 
cast something of a halo round a figure which certainly 
lacked no endearing qualities and was amply endowed 
with great ones. As Bismarck said of him: “ He 
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genuine Hohenzoller of the best kind and most brilliant 
capacity. His courage was indeed something heroic.” 
‘Lenbach’s excellent portrait, a reproduction of which is 
prefixed to the volume, gives us the man. (Harper. 16s.) 


The literary device of making the Founder of Christianity 
a character in a story can rarely, if ever, be justified ; yet 
it is becoming quite common. Last year a melodramatic 
novelist, bent on sensation, offended many readers by 
employing it under no proper sanction ; and we are little 
inclined to approve its employment by the writer of Christ 
in London, by the Rev. R. OC. Fillingham, vicar of 
Hexton (Watts, 1s.), who uses it as an aid to his 
controversial treatment of Anglican problems. It is 
repelling to read: ‘‘ Where are we to go to-night, 
Master?’ ‘ We will go again to the House of Rimmon,’ 
said the Lord. ‘ My salaried misrepresentative explained 
Me away this morning, and crucified Me afresh, and put 
Me to open shame. We will see what he will do with Me 
to-night.’ - : ° 


We have often thought that the conventional dull travel- 
book would, in most cases, be well exchanged for its 
photographs, and short notes tliereon bound up in an 
album. We should never have said this in connexion 
with Mrs. J. F. Bishop’s books on China, which are not 
conventional or dull; and yet it is Mrs. Bishop who is the 
first to adopt the plan.. Chinese Pictures, issued by Messrs. 
Cassell, is an admirable little book of photographs and 
notes which you can assimilate in a rocking-chair, and, 
what is more, remember. On opposite pages throughout 
the book, which is comely and light in the hand, you have 
a photograph and its explanation. The result is what we 
expected—admirable. . 


Messrs. Putnams have devised a series of illustrated 
biographical collections, of which Twelve Great Actors and 
-Twelve Great Actresses, both edited by Mr. Edward Robins, 
are the pioneer volumes. Mr. Robins falls to work con 
amore, pleased that the first books in the series should be 
concerned with ‘‘that dramatic art which Charlotte Cush- 
man placed above the other arts.’ Charlotte is rewarded 
with a place in the Actresses’ volume. These books are 
‘more than ordinarily interesting and well equipped. We 
open the first on a facsimile of the play-bill which an- 
nounces Garrick’s first appearance in London at Goodman’s 
Fields, on October 19, 1741, as ‘a gentleman who never 
appeared on any stage”—a managerial lie. Pains have 
been taken with the selection and production of the por- 
traits of the actors and actresses, and the books make an 
ideal Christmas present for a play-going friend. 


When Mr. Rider Haggard was riding his hardest into 
-the hearts of novel readers it was suddenly hinted that he 
was indebted for the incidents of She to Tom Moore’s all 
but forgotten story Zhe Epicurean. It was an idle charge, 
and. Mr. Haggard denied having read Moore’s story, 
which Messrs. Greening now issue with remarks by Mr. 
Justin Hannaford, whose introduction, indeed, is a sound 
appreciation of Moore. , 

Daybreak in Livingstonia (Oliphant, 5s.) is the story of 
the work of David Livingstone, and of the mission that 
resulted from his labours. It has been compiled at home 
by Mr. James W. Jack from original papers, and in the 
hope ‘to imbue the reader with the same profound 
admiration for the work that he has himself.” 


Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, the translator of Dr. C. Keller’s 
description of Madagascar, Mauritius, and the Other East 
African Islands (Sonnenschein), considers that ‘‘ there is no 
book in existence which presents so complete and trust- 
worthy an account of Madagascar, the Mascarenes, and the 
smaller islands of the Ocean to the East and South-East 
of Africa, as this work of Prof. Keller.” The aspects of 
these islands dealt with by Dr. Keller are very varied, and 
those which lend themselves to photography are illustrated 
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with fair success, but the pictures are not the strong 
point of this learned and often picturesque memoir. 


Dining is a nineteenth century custom that will certainly 
survive into the next century, and The Twentieth Century 
Cookery Book, by Hannah Maclurgan (Everett) is ac- 
cordingly at your service. Special attention is directed 
to menus for six to ten persons, and to the “ twenty-one 
economical dinners for every day in the week.” This 
suggests, on the face of it, that we are to dine three times 
a day, commencing on January 1. By the way, why does 
not someone write a paper on the vocabulary of the 
culinary art. It is often delightful. ‘‘Shred the pis- 


tachio nuts, and cut the fruit into dice-shaped pieces. 


Whip up the whites of the eggs . . . working it occa- 
sionally with the spatula . . . add a gill of maraschino. 
Work these in, turning the freezer round . . . and lastly 
the whipped cream.” This for Tutti Fruitti. Blest art! 


We have received the eighth annual edition of Messrs. 
A. 8. & G. G. Brown’s Guide to South Africa, a work 
which is likely to be in unusual demand next year. 
There seems to be no class of information about the South 
African States which is not supplied, and of course the war 
about to be concluded is taken into account. 








Fiction. 


By Richard Pryce. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Jezebel. 


Tis is a diverting book, and though in substance 


it is not original, one can be, and must be, somewhat 
enthusiastic about it. The opening scene, even if over- 
burdened with detail, is highly dramatic. There is a 
christening, and there are present at it Lord and Lady 
Dormoral, the baby, Mr. Riversley, and the village. 
“Name this child,” said the parson; and Lord Dormoral 
said ‘‘ Jezebel.” It was his first intimation that he knew 
of the liaison between Lady Dormoral and young Mr. 
Riversley. Lord Dormoral deemed Jezebel to be the child 
of this shame, but he was mistaken in that particular. 
Exit Lady Dormoral from Hinton Dormoral, and inecipit 
the friendship of the fearless and incorrigible infant with 
the dark oan brooding lord. That friendship has been 
done in fiction ‘niany times, and the situation itself lacks 
freshness, but Mr. Pryce’s handling is clever. He has wit, 
and he often shows it. Most of the passages between 
father and daughter and Aunt Dexter, that pugnacious 
woman, are amusing, and something else besides. Thus, 
when Jezebel is asking the inevitable questions about her 
mother : 


‘* Shall I understand when I’m seven ?” 

‘*Or eight,” said Lord Dormoral. 

She remembered to come to him the day she was seven. 

** Not yet,” said her father. 

** Not yet?” echoed Jezebel. 

*“< We must wait a bit still,”’ said her father. 

“But [’'m very pe—crocious,” urged Jezebel, pausing to 
get the word right. 

‘* Very pe—what ?”’ said her father. 

‘* Pecrocious,” said Jezebel. ‘‘ Aunt Dexter says so.” 
Phin my Dormoral was delighted. He said to himself, but 

oud : 

“ It’s worth everything.” 

‘* What is ?”” asked Jezebel quickly. 

‘* To have you for a child.” 

He swung her. by the shoulders and kissed her. 

Miss Dexter was by. 

‘* And what’s everything ?”’ she asked. 

‘* All I’ve gone through,” said her brother. 


The story develops when the two schoolboys enter into 
Jezebel’s existence—Lord Malmsey and Anthony Mund- 
ham. These schoolboys are excellent. Mundham comes 
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on a visit to Warbeck, the stately mansion of the Malmseys. 
We must quote again : 


«« Jump in,” he said. 

His friend took his place. 

‘Got everything ?” 

‘* Everything.” 

The boys drove off together, the porters and station 
loafers touching respectful caps. 

“Well, young Malmsey!” said Mundham at last, and 
drew a long breath. 

‘“Have some toffee,” said Philip. “I’m awfully glad 
you were able to come, It’s been beastly dull, but we 
shall have some fun now.” 

‘* Here’s another old woman sea-bathing to you,” said 
Mundham. 

Philip acknowledged the salute with a wave of his whip, 
and Mundham proceeded. What a dook Malmsey was. 
His = felt a sort of glory retiected. Here was another. 

‘*Great Scott! and to think you’ve been my fag! I 
must punch your head for you, young Malmsey, just to 
show there’s no ill-feeling ! ” 


Which was done, and Jezebel happened to see it, and all 
-the silver chocolate cubes scattered about the trap and 
‘the road. It was to be expected that Philip Malmsey 
should fall in love with Jezebel, and that the obstacle 
to young happiness should be the prejudices of Lady 
Malmsey. ow Lady Malmsey, whom Jezebel had 
been taught to hate, was compelled, after years of snub- 
bing on her part, to swallow a multitude of prejudices 
and actually request Jezebel to take her son, is shown in 
the sequel. 

We do not know that there is much fault to be found 
with Jezebel. The writing is occasionally careless and 
undignified, as in this sentence, which might be set as a 
conundrum: ‘“ Even within, and the somewhat chastened 
mien, that was held meet for all exercises of religion, 
assumed, their faces did not wholly lose an alertness 
indicative of presenting people come out for to see.” But 
otherwise the book is consistently satisfactory and some- 
times brilliant. Mr. Pryce has a firm grasp of all 
sorts of character; he can render a footman as neatly as a 
schoolboy or a dowager. His manipulation of dialogue 
is pretty to see; and if he has done a better book than 
Jezebel we should like to be informed of it. 





Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. . 
(Harper. 6s.) 


No man—as we have before now pointed out—manifested 
so little progress as Mr. Crane: almost he may be said, 
in a literary sense, to have been born an adult. Thus 
these attempts upon Tom Sawyer subjects may be either 
early essays of the time when Crane was looking about 
the globe for the matter proper to his genius, or they may 
have been the fruit of recreatory moments during his 
short, brilliant career as a war correspondent or psycho- 
logical artist of the battlefield. Extremely slight they 
are; in some the framework is almost too frail to bear 
the canvas on which he paints; but everywhere in the 
treatment of these children, no less than in the minute 
touches by which his ultra-sensitised mind reflected the 
humours, the gaieties, the bizarreries of the struggle 
against an armed landscape that is modern war, you find 
the marks of the wonderful beyondness that was his 
convincing effect. The absurdities of the playground, the 
jealousies of ‘rival heroes, the boastfulness of the coward, 
the complacencies of the lickspittle—it is pleasant to see 
these things exposed. The Child in these days has been 
so boastfully set inthe midst! Comes along a grown-up 
with a grain or two of observation and diligence, and, lo! 
our paragon is seen to be hardly wiser, simpler, juster, 
or truer than his parents and his grown-up neighbours. 
The fact is, we were conscious of a progressive fortifica- 
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tion of our self-respect as we turned these satirical leaves. 
Mr. Newell’s pictures are no more indulgent than the 
pages they illustrate; but then, frankly, young children 
are rather grotesque: the most artistic nation of the 
world altogether rejected them. 


A Year of Life. By W.S. Lilly. 
(Lane. 6s.) 


Ler it be said at once that this is a novel of high-life, and 
rather schoking. We share with its author the privilege 


‘of “peeping” at the domestic arrangements of a ducal 


household, of which the head is a bachelor and, in the 
opinion of all the characters whose judgment is worth 
anything, a preux chevalier. The Duke marries our 
second-best heroine, a sprightly young person dowered 
with half-a-million, who offers “‘ ripe, pouting lips.” For 
our number-one-chop heroine—who is “ cultured and 
refined,” but ‘‘not a bit voluptuous’””—a mere baronet 
may suffice; but he is a soul-subduing baronet, whose 
liaison with a “ baneful enchantress” gives him a certain 
cachet. For this diablesse is, in fact, the cousin of the 
“habitually courteous and considerate” Duke. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing sketch, wherein 
in our poor way we have striven to indicate our author’s 
style, that Mr. Lilly, who in matters of philosophy and 
theology has made creditable essays, in this new field has 
come near to failure. It is true that a great many silly 
people have written bad novels; but from that it is not 
safe to conclude a clever person is sure to write a good 
one. The best element of the book is. that which is 
perfectly irrelevant, made up of smoking-room yarns— 
some good, some indifferent, some familiar, none (we 
ee original—which suggest that as'a listener Mr. 
Lilly is no less diligent than as a ‘‘ peeper”’; and little 
fragments of essays on political or economical subjects 
in which the persons of the drama utter, with suspicious 
fluency, views that the author has elsewhere expounded 
at length. We have no desire to be unkind to Mr. Lilly, 
for to every man who writes at all it is permitted to prove 
by experiment that he cannot write a novel, but we dare 
not encourage him to try again. 


A Suffolk Courtship. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Back to the land, by all means. Let us renew our 
memory of the life that is lived in the open, in the sun- 
We opened Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
book with a good heart, ready to rejoice. The atmos- 
phere of Essex is no less precious than that of Wessex: 
only it has lacked its poet. It lacks him still. It is very 
well for Miss Betham-Edwards to sigh, in the intervals of 
her story, ‘‘Ah, merry was that farmhouse life. of fifty 
years agone!””—we are not enchanted. We are told some- 
thing of the farming operations of the circling year, but 
are left with a lingering suspicion that, after all, the sub- 
stitution of machinery for hand labour can hardly be 
carried out on too large a scale: there is no music in these 
milkpails. Even the morsels of social philosophy are 
depressing. ‘‘ Want of delicate-mindedness and real ill- 
nature, so often confused, have very different roots ’””— 
well, that is true. We are not so sure that the same may 
be said of: ‘‘ The most exquisite hour of summer precedes 
storm, and overjoy is instinctively regarded as a portent 
rather than happy promise, retributive rather than antici- 
patory.” Another surprises rather. by its form than its 
substance: ‘It is not the partings so much as the manner 
of them that make their bitterness ””—did such a sentence 
ever before have the chance of blushing at itself in print? 
And the story is wound up with this merciless paradox : 














‘* Love, alike in the homeliest as well as the most exalted 
natures, what is it but another name for Hope?” We 
should be inclined, for our own part, to carry a step .or 
two further this process of identification: And Hope what 
is it but Faith? And Faith what else than Love ?—and so 
the circle is complete, and henceforth in the moral order 
Everything is Anything. 

Have we been a little too hard on A Suffolk Courtship? 
Almost we think we have. After ail, the most unscholarly 
writer may have in him the root of the matter; and there 
is sound work that does not bear comparison with /ar 
From the Madding Crowd. There are sweet simpletons who 
will read this story and live peacefully in it for hours. 
Bless them! 


Sons of the Covenant. By Samuel Gordon. 
(Sands. 6s.) 


Tue most charitable of critics—and, on the whole, one 
hopes, of course, that oneself deserves the epithet—would 
scruple to call this a good book; on the other hand, it is 
eminently a comfortable one. A placid sense of well- 
being invades the reader once launched upon the ocean of 
its voluminous commonplace. Fragrant breezes of Self- 
Help waft him over oily billows, which heave and toss 
indeed, but never break. The excellent widowed mother 
has two excellent sons. One is adopted by a rich lady; 
the other starts life, at the first moment allowed by a 
paternal legislature, with a tray of toys. Now of the 
twain one, you would say, must go wrong, and for choice 
the younger, introduced by irregular means to an alien 
atmosphere. Not a bit of it; for while Leuw wins the 
confidence of an old soldier who keeps a shop, becomes his 
partner, and finally in South Africa develops into a man cf 
fortune, Phil carries all before him at Eton and Trinity 
and enters Parliament. There are just two marriageable 
girls in the book, and with hardly a hitch each finds her 
way into the appropriate arms. You couldn’t imagine a 
more comforta Te Sons. And there is a vulgar Mrs. 
Diamond who at moments is quite amusing. It should be 
mentioned that the people are Jews—that is, Mr. Gordon 
says they are; and if the hypothesis is sound which would 
identify his countrymen with the lost ten tribes (he plays 
with the idea as if he rather liked it), he ought to know. 


God’s Lad. By Paul Cushing. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


Tuts is a book of adventure. It is largely concerned with 
“gold, cov, GOLD.” And Mr. Cushing has known how 
to give an occasional impression of first-hand knowledge. 
Over against this must be set a rather poignant ignorance 
of many things which must be observed by him who 
would write a novel that shall be essentially distinct from 
the kind of literature that contends with sweetstuff and 
cheap toys in dingy windows of streets off the Edgware- 
road. There arrived a Crisis in the story which our 
endurance could not surmount. It was the thrilling instant 
when God’s Lad, with a wild, piercing scream, pulled off, 
with a quick movement his well-trimmed beard and dainty 
- moustache, his sombrero and with it a close-fitting wig, 
revealing a head of golden hair, and broke out in a voice 
that thrilled the crowd with a stanza of the ‘“ Song of the 
Cradle.” Need we add that as the wondrous voice rang 
out with a sweetness, a compass, a passion never before 
touched, Black Muzzle, by a dexterous movement, threw 
the noose from Vassault’s neck, and that at her signal a 
score of men sprang forward and in a flash severed the 
bonds of Vassault and Grey Daddy? This occurs in the 
last chapter but one, and we surmounted a lot of spirited 
writing before we collapsed upon it. Mr. Cushing might 
learn to write a book, we believe; but he sorely needs 
chastening. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue QUEEN VERSUs BILLy. By Lioyp Ossourne. 


As R. L. Stevenson’s stepson, as his collaborator in 7'he 
Wrong Box, The Wrecker, and The Ebb Tide, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne can count on a welcome and an attentive hearing. 
The nine stories contained in this volume all deal with 
strange men and matters, things seen and heard, far away 
from civilisation, as befits an author whose address (given 
in the new edition of Who's Who) is still Vailima, Apia, 
Samoa. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Miss Crevetann’s Companion. By Avgtine SERGEANT. 


There are certain novelists who produce the particular 
kind of books for which they are known regularly and 
steadily, unswayed by movements, uninfluenced by fashion. 
To this class Miss Sergeant belongs. Miss Cleveland's 
Companion is a readable story inclining to melodrama. 
The first chapter introduces us to an errant son, with the 
police on his trail, ‘gluing his face to the window of his 
mother’s little drawing room.” (White. 6s.) 


A CourrassterR oF ARRANS. By Craupg Bray. 


‘*“ Now, sir, who are you?’ he asked sharply. ‘ Gervase 
Scrope, a lieutenant of Arran’s Cuirassiers,’ was my reply.” 
Scrope was on special service; the above dialogue took 

lace at Whitehall in the presence of King James and 

ather Petre. The narrator is Scrope, and the author, 
through him, has written an attractive, bustling, historical 
novel. ‘‘A round shot,” at the end of his adventures, 
tore Scrope’s left arm from him as he charged “for King 
William at Rooselaar.” (Sands. 6s.) 


By R. anv K. M. Lizars. 


The end is: “There is a new rectory pew, but in the 
old one sits a sad-looking little widow, a serene content- 
ment in her eyes as she looks from the blooming, girlish 
faces on one side to a handsome boy on the other—Eustace, 
only and beloved son.” The sub-title is ‘‘A Canadian 
Chronicle,” although there is little in this record of parish 
interests and small talk to indicate that the story passes in 
Canada. The parish is called Slowford-on-the-Sluggard, 
and the humour of the tea-table talk is like that. 
(Greening. 6s.) 


CommitTrep to His CHarGE. 


Saran, P.G. By Mrs. S. M. Lanyon. 


“P.G.” stands for “ paying guest,” and the story deals 
with the adventures of a very young orphan girl, who, 
being left alone in the world, hese for a lady 
“chaperone.” She is inundated with replies from Society 
women, and her various experiences es a “ paying guest” 
are given. The fire at the ‘‘ Bazar des Charités” in Paris 
forms one of the incidents, upon which the authoress senti- 
mentalises thus: ‘‘I often wonder when I go to Paris and 
look at the monument erected to the memory of those who 
died by the fire, if their love was wrong, if their fate was 
a punishment, or was it heavenly sympathy, emitting their 
spirits through death?” (Unwin. 6s.) 


We have also received The Hidden Scar, by J. R. 
Adamson (Simpkin, 6s.) ; Kitty Fagan, by Ramsay Guthrie 
(Christian Commonwealth Oo., 3s. 6d.); The Romance of a 
Vocation, by Aleydis Inglesant (Burns & Oates, 3s. 6d.) ; 
and His Only Son, by Cyril Darrah (Hood, Douglas & 
Oo., 1s.). 
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“Variations upon Whitebait. 

**On such a night” our talk fell upon whitebait. 

As the Spbinx’s silver fork rustled among the withered 
silver upon her plate, she turned to me and said: 

‘‘Have you ever thought what beautiful little things 
these whitebait are ?” 

‘**Oh, yes,” I replied ; ‘‘ they are the daisies of the deep 
sea, the threepenny pieces of the ocean.” 

“You dear!” said the Sphinx, who is alone in the 
world in thinking me awfully clever. ‘‘Go on, say some- 
thing else, something pretty about whitebait—there’s a 
subject for you!” 

Then ...I sententiously remarked: ‘‘ Of course, if 
one has anything to say, one cannot do better than say it 
about whitebait. . . . Well, whitebait... .” 

But here, providentially, the band . . . struck up the 
overture from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” 

Wuewn Mr. Richard Le Gallienne wrote these sentences 
in an essay, called “ Variations on Whitebait,” in his 
second series of Prose Fancies in 1896 it is not likely 
that he intended to assist us to a descriptive phrase for 
his essays as a whole in 1900. The temptation to 
forge such a phrase is, however, presented by the pub- 
lication, from the Bodley Head, of a third series of Prose 
Fancies, unaccompanied by any guarantee that a fourth 
and fifth series will not be forthcoming. If they come, 
they will be welcome; we merely wish to show that the 
moment has arrived when critics who are interested in Mr. 
Le Gallienne may properly set themselves to discover what 
his powers are, and whither they tend. This need not be 
a cold-hearted business; indeed, the critic who could 
dissect Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind in such a temper must 
be constituted differently from ourselves. He must also 
be untouched, as we are not, by Mr. Le Gallienne’s per- 
sistence. By his persistence we mean his very evident 
determination to be himself. We have ourselves admonished 
him to grow up, to stiffen his view of life, to give pretty 
fancies and boudoir sentiment and the stars of heaven their 
proportionate i in the scheme of things, and generally 
to yoke his undoubted talent to some purpose—or, at least, to 
some train of purposeful thought by which he may be 
known in the market-place. But now we are done with 
such prosing. After reading his new essays, entitled 
Sleeping Beauty, and Other Prose Fancies, we formally 
abandon the last wish we might have had to guide Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s feet. Perhaps it was never our office to do 
this, although, when one thinks of it, criticism of a young 
writer is of little use unless it wears the quality of 
advice. The important thing is that the pedagogic attitude 
should cease at the point where it ceases to be effectual or 
dignified. Effectual it has never been in Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s case, and like a baffled schoolmaster we no 
sooner recognise this than we half admire him for it. 

The third Prose Fancies are as the first. Some might 
think them echoes of the first. But one thing is clear: it 
is that Mr. Le Gallienne chooses to think and write thus. 
agen pa slight and irredeemably pretty, he will keep 
his path; and, perceiving this, we perceive that he will 
have his reward. The fact is, that Mr. Le Gallienne is 
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beginning to reap the benefit of personality. The world 
dearly loves personality, and will come round to a 
dogged fellow, even if he be an elf who refuses to be 
elbowed back to fairy-land, or a butterfly who declines to 
be broken on any wheel. 
love with personality, and not a few of his earlier essays 
suggest that he devised his own years ago, and has 
‘‘ wrought upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought.” 
You may not admire the plan very much, and it is highly 
probable that it would not have suited your own tempera- 
ment and health of mind, even if you had devised it in a 
summer night, pregnant with resolution and irresistible 
sanction, in the golden years. But that only proves the 
reality of Mr. Le Gallienne’s thusness ; it belongs to him, 
and he has cherished it. In one of his new essays he 
describes a quaint individual, the voluntary manager of a 
thriving cab-rank, a thick-set, buttoned-up man, with 
hands deep in his pockets, and a fiery face, who—clothed 
in his own authority—whistles up cabs and disciplines 
their drivers on a certain London cab-rank. How he got 
there, and why he is obeyed, are mysteries; but the 
‘*Cap’n ” is always there, and is always obeyed. As Mr. 
Le Gallienne says, he has the gift of personality, and 
“to be a personality is to have succeeded in life.” It 
would be hard, very hard, to combat this definition of 
success, or, having aliowed it, to refuse its applica- 
tion to Mr. Le Gallienne himself. He has personality, 
whatever he has not. He is the Ariel of the literary cab- 
rank, always there, and—never obeyed. Who would not 
miss him ? 

We would not imply that Mr. Le Gallienne gives orders 
like the ‘“Cap’n,” or blows a shrill whistle to call us 

remptorily from our work or play. He is sweetly 
indifferent whether we dance to his piping or not; and 
that is another reason why we should spare him our 
advice. He will not heed it. He will reply, as he 
does in his essay on ‘‘The Lesson of Romeike”: ‘‘ You 
write of love, but your reviewer has never loved ; of 
sorrow, but your reviewer has never knownit.” But suppose 
you have both loved and sorrowed, and yet are dissatistied. 
What then? ‘ Well, again, nothing. You can soon tell 
for yourself if the man possesses imagination and humour 
and fancy, and if you decide not—well, his opinion is no 
affair of yours, and he has only done his duty in warning 
the shel without imagination, humour, and fancy for 
whom he writes that your book is no affair of theirs. 
Never fear but your book will find its own, at last some 
day find its way with a little sigh into the hands that were 
meant to hold it.” An answer to that is hardly worth 
seeking. If there emerged from Mr. Le Gallienne’s essays a 
philosophy of life which might influence men and women, 
there would be an answer. But you cannot make a dis- 
turbance about variations on whitebait. You. may fairly 
be asked to take or leave the threepenny-pieces of the ocean. 

Has Mr. Le Gallienne, then, nothing to offer but wit 
and fancy, prettiness and poetic “notions”? On the 
whole, we think not. But are these things so common or 
dull that we should look cruelly on his prodigal supplies 
of pearl and coral and silk and scent and love-knots and 
laughter? To be sure, great literature was never made in 
a bazaar. The single thread of Lamb’s love of Alice 
Ww-—, maga like a gold thread through his essays, 
long hidden, and then appearing only to be lost again in 
the woof of sterner thought, leaves on the mind a more 
actual and heart-felt impression of what love is to life than 
scores of pages of Mr. Le Gallienne’s frothy pleading in 
the court of Cupid. But to ask Mr. Le Gallienne to be a 
Lamb, if it was ever just, is exactly what we have resolved 
to eschew. This is not an age of great and leisured litera- 
ture, and nowhere—in poetry and Jelles-letires, at all 
events—does one find much ripeness and balance. Rather 
we find the ingredients of great writing imprisoned in 
separate minds, forbidden by the spirit of the age to reside 
in one, In Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind we find veritable siege- 
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supplies of sentiment’ and (purely literary) variations on 


whitebait. Other essayists do on occasion what Mr. Le 
Gallienne does all the time. His mission is to embroider. 
He may embroider on little things or great, on whitebait 
or whales, on lilies or life, on daisies or death, but 
embroider prettily he can and will. To prettiness or a 
"nora sadness, to wittiness or a witty madness, he will 

eat the most unpromising metal. To say that he 
belittles great themes would be harsh; he merely treats 
them in a beguiling after-dinner way. No wonder it is 
sometimes a relief, even to himself, when the band strikes 
up “Tannhiiuser” and the music crashes through the 
banquet-hall. Were we to seek to churn Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s milk of prettiness and kindness into a more 
solid dairy product, we should, perhaps, select, for a trial 
sample, his essay called ‘‘A Note on Values.” It may 
certainly be said in general terms that Mr. Le Gallienne 
wishes to revalue the good things of life. He would like 
to see poetry, even minor poetry, esteemed to the point of 
subsidising it; and he plays, only half ironically, with the 
idea that a poet’s profits should be shared by the women 
who inspire his verse. Consider how we value lovers! 
‘‘As they go by through the streets, hand in hand, a 
dream-fed, flower-crowned company, 

Speaking evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names, 

do we bow the knee and doff our hats as we pass; do 
we strew their path with roses; do we clear the way for 
their beautiful faces ; do we say to ourselves: ‘ Hush ! there 
go the holy ones, the lovers, the great dreamers, the young 
priests and priestesses of futurity’?” Mr. Le Gallienne is 
always saying these things, and, of course, they cloy. Were 
love t6 preoccupy us in life as it preoccupies Mr. Le Gallienne 
in literature, it would lose its significant charm as surely 
as it does in his own essays—if you are so indiscreet as 
to eat these before beef instead of nibbling them after. 
You can enjoy Mr. Le Gallienne when you have understood 
this, and when you know that he holds it to be ‘‘ the duty 
of every great man to bequeath his love-letters to the 
British Museum”; and that he regards England as “ the 
Siberia of the emotions.” Not that he will never come to 
your rescue himself with a passage in which Cupid has 
had no hand. He has a happy knack of mingling every- 
day matters with his discourse—stamping them with his 
daisy escutcheon. In this vein, what could be better than 
the following from “ A Definition of Poetry ” ? 

I have just fallen a victim to the prevailing fashion and 
gone in for a 7'imes reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
following the friendly recommendation of the publishers 
and choosing the half-morocco bound form, which, on 
comparison with a friend’s cloth-bound “copy, I find un- 
questionably superior and relatively cheaper. I have also 
gone in for a bookcase, and the whole investment is im- 
pregnating my bedroom with an essence of learning from 
which I am hopefully anticipating the most encouraging 
results. The other day I read in the papers the curious 
story of some sailors who had crossed the sea with a cargo 
of arsenic. For many weeks they had slept near to the 
arsenic, and the air they. breathed was so full of it that 
these—possibly American—sailors grew fatter and fatter, 
till at length on their arrival in port, their friends hardly 
knew them—they were so changed. 

Now I am wondering if a similar intellectual fattening 
might not result from sleeping night after night in a room 
impregnated with Encyclopedia Britannica, and that is 
why I have had my copy placed in my bedroom. Then, 
apart from this unconscious method of assimilation, the 
little bookcase has a small reading desk at its side, which 
is just about the right height for reading in bed; and the 
Encyclopedia may thus be used as an admirable ‘‘ dormi- 
tive” for those who go to bed—but not to sleep. If, 
however, you desire a soporific you must not choose the 
article which has just stimulated me to a most enjoyable 
sleepless night. ; 

The sleepless night was occasioned by Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
article on poetry, from which our essayist quotes a finely 
illuminating passage. Mr. Le Gallienne always quotes 
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well. Again and again you-have the selection of a nice 
palate in small print. Nor, if you are in the nibbling 
mood, will you fail to enjoy those sentences in which he 
crystallises portions of his—philosophy ?—well, the word 
must pass. It is true that a saying like this: ‘‘ After all its 
talk, science has done little more than correct the misprints 
of religion ”—can be coarsely blown out of window ; but 
it is wittily, and not unwisely, said for all that. Nor is 
one otherwise than drawn to a writer who good-humouredly 
remarks: ‘‘It needs more courage nowadays for a man 
to wear his hair long than to machine-gun a whole African 
nation.” That Mr. Le Gallienne wears his hair long 
everyone who tries to keep up with modern literature is 
profoundly aware; but not everyone knows that he very 
seriously purposed, last autumn, to go to South Africa 
as a war-correspondent. There is a notion that our 
essayist lacks manliness; and he is himself frank 
enough to recognise this notion, and reply to it. We 
have no such impression ourselves. Mr. Le Gallienne is 
too sensitive to be afraid, too fond of Life not to wish to 
interview its master, Death. We verily believe that his 
unwritten war-correspondence would have been a variation 
on Pom-poms, but we are sure that it would have been 
interesting. It would have been prettily penetrative, for 
he would have retained his personality on the veldt. 

Well, that is the case for Mr. Le Gallienne, essayist. 
We have thought it well to deal with his familiar reputa- 
tion as the beau of the Bodley Head, and a smiling 
promenader in the byways of literature. We leave him to 
sport with Amaryllis in the shade, and with the tangles of 
Nevsra’s hair; and now, to horse! There is real reading 
to be done. 





Things Seen. 
The Merchant. 

He was a tall, dignified, elderly man, orderly in his dress, 
regular in his habits, well groomed, and on courteous terms 
with life. He lived in the northern residential quarter that 
corresponds to Chislehurst; a victoria carried him to the 
station every morning; he caught the same train; he 
occupied the same carriage; he gave his morning paper, 
carefully folded, at the same moment every day to the 
engine driver; and he acknowledged the salute of the 
ticket collector with the proper inclination of his stately 
head. In the late afternoon the same regularity marked 
his movements. The day’s toil had no effect on his 
appearance—his hat remained glossy, his boots spotless, 
his cuffs immaculate. He was the pink of propriety, the 
pattern of respectability, the highest type of citizen, 
master of himself and of a well-ordered, well-disciplined 
household. But one morning when we occupied the same 
compartment a little incident occurred which ‘‘ made me 
think,” as Dean Farrar said, after reading 7'he Christian. 
I do not blame myself, for my action was entirely in- 
voluntary. He had been reading a letter, and, as I rose 
tc leave the carriage, it fell from his hand. I picked it 
up and returned it to him. As I did so my eye rested 
for the fraction of a second on the front page. It began: 
‘* You dear old silly!” 


The Pavement Ariist. 


He was lazy even for a pavement artist. He did not draw 
“The Return of the Hero,” or “‘ Where is your Wandering 
Boy To-night?” each morning in coloured chalks upon 
the pavement, but brought the pictures with him 
framed, placing them, side by side, along the flags. 
That was his day’s work. During the other hours till 
sunset he sat at the end of his line of dreadful daubs, 
huddled up against the area railings, a piteous object, 
with his milk-can half full of halfpennies before him, and 
his pale, cunning face screwed into an expression of 
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patient despair. He was a woe-begone sight, and yet 
once, long ago, this weed on the ocean of life had had one 
flash of humour. For hanging on the area railings, just 
above the line of preposterous pictures, was a placard, and 
on it this was written in ornamental lettering: ‘‘ All good 
drawing is the gift of God.” 


The Tramp. 


He was one of those strange, unkempt tramps you meet on 
country roads who have quietly shuffled out of civilisation. 
His matted locks fell about his neck and brushed against 
his straggling beard. Indeed, the only luxuriant thing 
about him was the wilderness of hair that sprawled over 
his head and face. I had seen his kind often on country 
roads, but the other morning I met him prowling in a 
London gutter, peering to right and left, digging his heel 
in heaps of refuse, hunting, like his ancestors, for food. 
Presently his eyes fell upon the windows of a corner 
warehouse in which were displayed bottles of the latest 
Hair Restorer, with life-sized ‘‘ before and after” pictures. 
He examined everything with scrupulous care, reading the 
directions for curing baldness and the prices of the various 
bottles. Then he removed his battered hat and gazed at 
the reflection in the plate glass of his own long hair. He 
whistled, seemed to wonder, and slouched on. 








Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. René Dovmic is a competent critic of a sure but 
narrow range; but it would be difficult to name a more 
antipathetic one. He has neither gaiety nor humour, nor 
individual style, nor charm, nor wit. He is the impersonal 
critic after the heart of M. Brunetiére, who is content to 
write good French and utter judgments in keeping with 
those of his editor. Of temperament not a suspicion, of 
enthusiasm not a hint, no generous appreciation of gene- 
rosity. He is the narrow, catholic, cold, impersonal, dog- 
matic critic who fitly occupied a professor’s chair at 
Stanilas College before seating himself at the critic’s desk 
for the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

His several volumes of Htudes sur la Littérature Francaise, 
of which I have just received the last, cannot compare 
on any ground with M. Jules Lemaitre’s studies of con- 
temporary literature. All that M. Lemaitre has M. 
Doumic lacks—wit, style, now and then a touch of bright 
sentimentality, comprehensiveness, a supple nature, a 
wide taste, a distinct charm and grace in spite of a certain 
canaillerie which makes us think of an academic street 
arab with his tongue in his cheek, or a cat with sheathed 
elaws waiting to catch you unawares with a dainty 
scratch, when we think of M. Jules Lemaitre. But 
M. Doumic is quietly, coldly, antipathetic, without vices 
or virtues to endear him to the reader. As a Catholic 
he holds all individual effort, all generous reform, 
in contempt and detestation. Hence his summary jus- 
tice in the case of M. Marcel Prévost’s feminist novels, 
the sort of justice dealt by M. Brunetiére to M. 
Paul Hervieu’s Loi de Vhomme. To maintain that 
women have any reason for complaint or dissatisfac- 
tion, to pretend that anything in our social organisations 
might be improved, is to invite his censure.. Nothing 
could be more exasperating than his article on Tolstoi’s 
noble book, Resurrection. Out of sympathy with the 


generous and ardent Christianism of Tolstoi, which for . 


him is nothing better than Socialism, such a chill and un- 
genial nature can seize nothing of the beauty of Tolstoi’s 


work. His criticism of Marcel Prévost’s remarkable books, . 


Frédérique and Lea, is inexcusable. A critic who does not 


like an author may be pardoned for demolishing him with- . 
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out even an attempt to understand him, provided he does : 
so in a brilliant, paradoxical way, with wit and charm. It 

is immoral, but it is human to strike our enemies hard. 

But to strike with a dull and heavy pen, as M. Doumic 

does, is a double crime. His inability to conceive moral - 
delicacy and pride in a woman is shown in his unworthy 

sneer at the girl who disdainfully rejects the offer of a 

man who before had wanted to make her his mistress. 

Here M. Prévost shows himself the better man of the two, 

a fact M. Doumic is so far from doubting that he con- 

tinues in the best of conceit to preach his heavy and utterly’ 
unjust sermon. The annoying feature in these criticisms 

of M. Doumic is the superb air of moral and intellectual 

superiority this second-rate pedant, without a grain of imagi- 

nation or a halfpennyworth of art, gives himself towards 

those who are immeasurably his superiors. He patronises 

Balzac, nods. at Tolstoi, kicks Voltaire, disapproves of 

Michelet, with the air of a master. As a critic, this was 

the ground Sainte-Beuve so admirably held. His tact was 

exquisite. He neither patronised nor jeered at the authors 

he criticised. He analysed and understood them. He 

went to the heart of a book and culled its {flower. He 

was all things that a critic who is not a pedant should be : 

graceful, sentimental, witty, delicate, tender, impertinent, 

human, personal. But, then, Sainte-Beuve was not 

second-rate ; he was never dull, ‘never pedantic, like M. 

Doumic. 

Mme. Bentzon is another contributor to M. Brune- 
tiére’s Review who makes us regret the good old days of 
the Pére Buloz. Oddly enough Buloz, the founder of this 
eminent Review, was a man quite destitute of letters, and 
never was a Review before or since so brilliantly edited. 
It is true that there has rarely been such a blaze of genius 
in any land as that which found George Sand, Merimée, 
Musset, Gautier, Balzac, Flaubert and Hugo contemporaries. 
But it needed the peculiar qualities of Buloz to group an 
army of the best writers around him, and found a Review 
which to-day subsists upon his memory. Now the Revue 
des Deux Mondes is edited by a man of letters, an Acade- 
mician, and never was it so badly edited. All its brilliance 
has gone, and it has become merely the dull, somnific 
organ of the heaviest bore French letters have produced. 
Verve, brilliance, originality, all the qualities that Buloz 
sought and prized, are religiously tabooed. Brilliant and 
persuasive writers may be found in France, but rarely 
within the covers of M. Bruneticre’s Review. While 
Buloz would have cherished M. Anatole France, M. 
Bruneticre gives us Th. Bentzon, a writer of trivial novels, 
milk -and-water romances, lacking distinction of style, 
characterisation, interest, wit, humour, observation. Her 
last story, Zchélovek, is an inept and feeble novel, com- 
monly written, with nothing on earth to recommend it. 
The heroine and hero, cousins and lovers in early youth, 
sillily allow themselves to be separated. He goes to 
Africa, she stays at home and writes a great novel. The 
eminent critic of the hour analyses it; they fall in love 
and marry, and have a wretched time. They divorce, and 
the African officer returns to his early love. Again, for 
inadequate reason, they separate, and the heroine remains 
a writer of novels. 

The book contains but two lines worth reading, and 
these two lines contain a truth worth noting: ‘ The 
Anglo-Saxons are haughty of soul, while we Latins are, 
what we have ever been, the real democrats, if that name 
should be applied to those who believe most in human 
fraternity.” But Mme. Bentzon, the writer of this 
mediocre ‘‘ lady’s” novel, is one of the pillars of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Shades of George Sand! Think of the 
Pére Buloz reading TZchélovek in the alleys of the Elysian 
Fields. Truly will he sigh tout passe, since the glory of 
his Review has passed. ° : 

Better reading far is Mathilde Serao’s collection of ' 
stories Ou Giovannino ou la Mort. It is brightly written, 
with a pleasant stroke of satire, a keen and sensible 
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observation, and a vigorous touch. Hardly literature in 
the real sense of the word, but agreeable prose agreeably 
relating an interesting little tale of an Italian maid, her 
unworthy lover, and rapacious stepmother, with a sharp 
series of tiny suggested domestic scenes around them. 
Such stories may be read in an idle moment, and forgotten 
as easily without rancour towards the futile author, while 
pretentious drivel like TZchélovek excites anger at the 
impertinent claim upon our attention. 

La Valse, by Henri Lavedan, is, properly speaking, the 
Academician’s first work. Why M. Lavedan was ever 
elected I have yet to understand. Ja Valse leaves me 
more than ever in the dark. It lacks the mordant satire, 
the extraordinary cruel suggestiveness of Les Jeunes; 
it lacks the wickedness, the sparkle, and the wit of 
Nouveau Jeu; it lacks the conventional virtues of 
Catherine ; and it possesses nothing of itself as compensa- 
tion. 








Children’s Reading Books. 


Tuar the novel has deteriorated is a proposition to which 
many people have of late cheerily assented without 
troubling to specify the excellencies which they miss in 
contemporary fiction and find in its typical forerunners. 
Another dubious proposition which meets with even readier 
acceptance is the improvement in recent years of children’s 
reading books. In a little book, dated 1825, that was 
given the writer by a domestic who had authority over 
him, Sydney asks, ‘‘Are the common poultry natives of 
England?” and Lady Mandeville replies ‘‘ Aristophanes 
calls the cock the Persian bird; and it seems that it was 
known in Persia before Darius and Megabyzus.” It 
would be interesting to know when encyclopedic aunts 
went out of fashion; but even while they were in fashion 
there were other and fairer trees of knowledge. An 
earlier decade opposed the exemplary actuality of “ Early 
Lessons” alike to such stupefying erudition and the suffo- 
cating evangelicism of Mrs. Sherwood. 

What the tiniest children should read from is really a 
question of the highest scientific importance. It is a 
question which involves a theory of articulation (what 
sounds are easiest to utter?) and a theory of assimilation 
(what thoughts are easiest to understand?). It is very 
possibly easier to write a novel that will pass muster as 
regenerate than to make a book which babyhood will 
imbibe without a declaration of war. 

Yet the feat was accomplished thirty years ago by Mrs. 
Leathley, whose obituary notice we printed last December. 
M. Darton, father of the well-known publisher, Mr. 
Joseph W. Darton (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.), issued 
eighty-nine works by her. The British Museum takes 
next to no account of these; but one of them, Chickseed 
without Chickseed, whereof half a million was sold, has the 
flavour of a classic. We offer one, and only one, specimen 
of this book : 


Why do you cry ? 

The Dog has bit my leg. 

Why did he do so? 

I had my bat, and I hit him as he lay on the mat, so he 
ran at me and bit my leg. 

- Ah! you may not use the bat if you hit the Dog. It is 
a hot day, and the Dog may go mad. One day a Dog bit 
a boy in the arm, and the boy had his arm cut off, for the 
Dog was mad. 

And did the boy die ? 


Yes, he did die in a day or two. It is not fit to hita 


Dog if he lie on the mat and is not a bad Dog. Do not 
hit a dog or a cat or a boy. 


The reader will note that the whole of this moving 
dialogue is written in words of three letters. Yet is there 
nothing archaic or retrouvé in its texture. The author 
runs playfully into rhyme—e.g., “ It is not fit to hit a dog,” 
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rfect freedom of her movements 
The climax is finely 
ild is led by an irresistible chain of 
First, by adroit 
questioning he is led to admit that the dog bit because he 


as though to show the 
within her self-prescribed limits. 
studied. The bs 

reasoning to forswear cruelty to dogs. 


was hit. Secondly, he is warned: that a bite from a dog 
may mean a bite from a mad dog, and consequently a 
painful end for the bittenone. Thirdly, an appeal is made 
to his moral sense—“ It is not fit to hit a Dog if he lie on 
the mat and is not a bad Dog.” ‘The last two lines, at 
first sight the weakest, reveal a complete insight into 
infant nature. Dog, cats, and boys are the only three 
living creatures with whom babies are likely to conflict. 
In naming them separately clear mental pictures are pro- 
duced worth any amount of generalisation. It is better 
that by misapprehending his licence baby should be unkind 
to snakes or Pin ffaloes than that he should forget that there 
is anything he may not ill-treat. 

Mrs. Leathley understood then the whole art of didactic 
writing for children : it consists in painting and in talking. 
It is not for nothing that the dialogue has come down to 
us since Socrates as the ideal vehicle for imparting know- 
ledge to slow and easily wearied intelligences. Sandford 
and Merton, The Fairchild Family, Evenings at Home, and 
The Childs Guide to Knowledge all show in greater or less 
measure their author’s perception of the uses of dialogue. 
And the life of Mrs. Leathley’s whimsical little book is but 
another witness to the fact that A. without Q. in a child’s 
reading book is as little to be thought of as Q. = 
A. ; 








The Poetry of John Donne. 


Broapty speaking, Jacobean lyric, and still more Caroline 
lyric, is less of temperament than of convention. Felici- 
ties of expression, of music, of courtesy, it has in good 
measure ; it charms and delights. But it lacks the inti- 
mate interest of personality. It is built upon common 
forms, and is everything rather than immediate and 
human. From this condemnation, if you think it a con- 
demnation, you will exempt John Donne. It would be 
almost true to say that John Donne’s temperament became 
the Jacobean convention. Nothing can be more mislead- 
ing than to remember that his poems were first printed 
in 1633. For half a century they had been potent in 
MS. There is Walton’s word for it, and Ben Jonson’s, 
that they were written, so far as secular, by his twentieth 
or twenty-fifth year. This must not be pressed teo 
literally, but it is clear that his style was already 
formed in the great ’nineties, the spacious days between 
the coming of the Armada and the coming of the 
Stuarts. And then it was unique. Among the contem- 
poraries of his early manhood, Donne’s sole affinities are 
with Marlowe. Metaphysical, rugged, and obscure, dowered 
with a macabre imagination and a white-heat of passion, he 
was an entirely new note in a literature dominated, out- 
side the drama, by the distant influence of Spenser. The 
— fancies of sonnetteers, song-writers, and pastoralists 

e passed on one side, and witched Jes jeunes with a new 
and poignant lyric, imperfect in technique and full of ex- 
travagant conceits, lending itself as strongly marked 
styles lend themselves, to formal imitation, but in his 
hands, at least, the fascinating reflex of an undeniable 
personality. He did not print, for his ambitions were in 
the world of state, not that of letters; but his precious 
verses filled innumerable common-place books, and that 
they set the poetic model for the first half of the seventeenth 
century there can be no manner of doubt. ‘True, it was of 
Ben Jonson that Carew and his fellows proclaimed them- 
selves the sons; for while Donne read theology in the 
country and strove to get his footing on the slippery steps 
of diplomacy, Jonson lorded it amongst the wits of 
London in “ The Dog, the Triple Tun.” But Jonson him- 
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self, outside his own special realms of dainty masque and 
learned tragedy, owes an unmistakable debt, which he is 
not slow to acknowledge, to the master of lyric and 
occasional verse. 

Since then Donne’s poéms are of temperament; they 
bear study. as human documents; they are a record of that 
fiery enigmatic ‘‘soul’s progress’ which was the life of 
Donne. Chronologically they fall into three groups. The 
first includes the poems of early manhood, the satires, the 
* idylls”’ ubdiel on Ovid’s Amores, and the lyrics of love. 
And here, in the lyrics in particular, you may trace two 
somewhat contradictory moods. Sometimes Donne writes 
as the man of pleasure, of bonnes fortunes, with a cynical 
laxity of ethics which goes to explain the almost morbid 
remorsefulness of the sermons of his later years, and with 
a strong sense of the vanity of things which makes pleasure 
and bonnes fortunes but as Dead Sea ashes in the mouth. 
Man delights him not, nor, save for the intoxication of an 
hour, women either. And both the intoxication and its 
reaction are realised and expressed with an almost modern 
subtlety of psychological insight. On Donne in this mood 
we do not love to linger. Here is, we suspect, the poetry 
of a young man, the typical travelled Ttalianate English- 
man, whose precocious experience has been throughout of 
the senses rather than of the heart. And we turn gladly 
to other poems in which Donne writes more worthily of 
love, with no less psychology, and with an imaginative 
rapture which subordinates all time and all existence to the 
emotional fact. Here he gives you, by fits and starts—for, 
alas! his inspiration rarely extends throughout a whole 
poem—-some of the finest love poetry in the world. These 
verses should be beads on every lover’s chaplet : 


All kings, and all their favourites, 
All glory of honours, beauties, wits, 
The sun itself, which makes time, as they pass, 
Is elder by a year now than it was 
When thou and I first one another saw. 
All other things to their destruction draw, 
Only our love hath no decay ; 
This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday ; 
Running, it never runs from us away, 
But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day. 
And again: 
I scarce believe my love to be so pure 
As I had thought it was, 
Because it doth endure 
Vicissitude, and season, as the grass ; 
Methinks I lied all winter, when I swore 
My love was infinite, if spring make it more. 


And yet no greater, but more eminent, 

Love by the spring is grown ; 

As in the firmament 
Stars by the sun are not enlarged, but shown, 
Gentle love deeds, as blossoms on a bough, 
From love’s awaken’d root do bud out now. 


A poem of singular beauty concerns an armlet of his 
mistress’ hair worn by the poet, and to be buried with 
him. Throughout life the thought of death was very 
present to Donne: 


Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm, 
Nor question much, 
That subtle wreath of hair, which crowns my arm ; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch ; 
For ’tis my outward soul, 
Viceroy to that, which unto heaven being gone, 
Will leave this to control 
And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution. 


I do not know that it is particularly sentimental to 
connect the higher spiritual mood of Donne’s love poetry 
with the romance of his marriage. Like Robert Browning, 
he eloped. The lady was Anne More, daughter of Sir 
George More, of Losely, near Guildford, and niece of the 
Lord Keeper, Lord Egerton, to whom Donne was secretary 
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at the time. 


For some time they loved in secret, and in 
the end, hopeless of Sir George More’s consent, made a 


clandestine match of it. To the strange circumstances of 
the courtship there are pretty clear allusions in some of 
the poems. 


The second group of Donne’s poems, those of mature 
life, between his marriage in 1601 and his taking orders 
in 1615, are mostly verse letters to his friends, and to 
certain great ladies, such as Lucy Lady Bedford, who held 
a court of poets at Twickenham Park, through whom 
Donne susbebiy hoped to obtain State eo mye They 
include also some remarkable funeral elegies, of which 
the best are those on a somewhat enigmatic Mrs. Cecilia 
Boulstred, a friend of Lady Bedford’s, and on Elizabeth 
Drury, the child daughter of Sir Robert Drury of Drury 
Lane. As a flatterer, Donne is magnificent. You may 
not like the use of his pen, but certainly neither dead nor 
living were ever celebrated with more splendid hyperbole 
of praise. This is Lady Bedford : 


. . » T would behold 
You as you’re Virtue’s temple, not as she ; 
What walls of tender crystal her enfold, 
What eyes, hands, bosom, her pure altars be; 
And after this survey, oppose to all 
Babblers of chapels, you, th’ Escurial. 


Yet not as consecrate, but merely as fair ; 
On these I cast a lay and country eye. 
Of past and future stories, which are rare, 
I find you all record and prophecy. 
Purge but the book of Fate, that it admit 
No sad nor guilty legends—you are it. 


If good and lovely were not one, of both 

You were the transcript and original, 

The elements, the parent, and the growth ; 

And every piece of you is both their all ; 
So entire are all your deeds, and you, that you 
Must do the same things still; you cannot two. 


Leaving then busy praise and all appeal 

To higher courts, sense’s decree is true. 

The mine, the magazine, the common-weal, 

The story of beauty, in Twickenham is, and you. 
Who hath seen one, would both; as, who had been 
In Paradise, would seek the cherubin. 


Finally, as Donne came more and more to occupy himself 
with theology, and especially in his latter years as a 
divine and , ae of St. Paul’s, he also came to regret 
some, at least, of his earlier verse. But, as Walton puts 
it, ‘‘he was not so fallen out with heavenly poetry as to 
forsake that; no, not in his declining age; witnessed then 
by many divine sonnets, and olen high, holy and 
harmonious composures.” Donne’s divine poems have the 
same intensity of imagination, the same fine exordia which 
are characteristic of his secular verse. Space does not, 
unfortunately, permit of more than one brief example : 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those, whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow, 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow, 
And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and soul’s delivery. 

Thou’rt slave to Fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 

And poppy, or charms can make us sleep as well, 
And better than thy stroke ; why swell’st thou then ? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt die. 
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Correspondence. 


“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 


Str,—As another careful reader of An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters, I should like to express my agreement with 
“ Theta’s” view of the nature of the catastrophe which 
these letters indicate, and at the same time my absolute 
disagreement from what appears to be the general verdict 
upon the book—‘“ Theta’s ” verdict included. 

There is not, to my mind, the slightest doubt that the 
lovers were brother and sister; the supposition, which 
seems to have contented other critics, of infidelity or fickle- 
ness in the man, is contradicted by every word that can 
afford a clue to his character; his action in breaking off 
the engagement is due solely to the statement made to 
him by his mother; she had appointed a definite time for 
making that statement, but before the expiration of the 
‘‘truce” she found silence no longer possible, and she 
spoke. Till she spoke the cause of her opposition was 
a mystery to both lovers equally. 

What conceivable disclosure could have induced that 
man to abandon that girl, whom he had certainly not 
ceased to love, to express at once the deepest respect for 
her and the most positive repudiation of all relations 
between them, and to leave her, without a word of 
explatiation, to sob out her life in the torture chamber to 
which he must have known he condemned her without 
possibility of escape or respite ? 

No hypothesis but ‘‘Theta’s” meets the case. Lunacy 
existing in one or other family might be suggested ; but 
apart from the fact that in one of the letters that solution 
is expressly guarded against, it will not explain the 
brutality of the dénouement, which is the one thing that 
needs explanation. ‘‘ Theta’s” hypothesis makes that 
dénouement possible ; but it destroys the claim of the book 
to be considered a work of art, and reduces it to the level 
of a revolting practical joke, or at best of a cheap melo- 
drama, in which every probability is sacrificed to the 
demand for sensation. 

That incest, actual or contemplated, may legitimately 
furnish a motive in art I do not wish to deny. Sophocles 
used it, Ford used it, Shelley used it; even Scott used 
it — though so carefully avoiding any appeal to the 
imagination of his readers that nine out of ten people read 
Redgauntlet without a qualm. The province of the artist 
includes the whole realm of human nature, regular and 
irregular; but his choice is limited. All things are 
possible for him, but not all things are expedient. He 
has no right to impose a monstrosity upon us as a type. 
It is quite possible that a man should cook his children 
for breakfast, but a story written on the supposition that 
a good man might do so would be worthless; and as a 
story An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters are worthless for this 
very reason, that the particular men and women invented 
by the author would not have acted as they are made to 
act. The latter part of the book is a piece of mere wanton 
cruelty, wholly inconsistent with what we are shown of 
the characters of the personages who are made responsible 
for it. Indeed, any man who had come to know the 
writer of those letters must have known better than to 
keep the secret from her, whatever it was; in surround- 
ing her victim with a conspiracy of silence the author 
is taking an unpardonable liberty with the human race; 
she is flouting the unity of human character. 

Of the general scheme of the book there is little to say. 
Setting aside the ‘‘ Explanation,’’ in which the author's 
* tongue is so plainly in her cheek that it hardly becomes 
anyone to draw attention to it, the rest is a very skilful 
appeal to the present appetite for ‘ interiors,” which the 
publication of Mrs. Browning’s letters seems to have 
whetted amazingly. The heroine is dragged into view, 
stripped bare for inspection, and then (lest we should 
doubt her flesh and blood) flayed alive before our eyes ; 
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we touch at once the zenith of sensationalism and the 
nadir of decency ; and the pity of it is that “‘ even the very 
elect are deceived ” into approval.—I am, &c., 


Par, 


“‘The Story of Ronald Kestrel.” 


Srr,—I hold to the notion that the average author does 
not cherish grateful feelings toward the average reviewer 
of books. Broadly speaking, I fancy the author justified 
in this apparent churlishness—at all events, in the case of 
reviewers who write for newspapers as distinguished from 
other periodicals. 

The foregoing is not intended as an essay in pointless- 
ness. Quite the reverse. I want to say that I read all 
the AcapEmy’s reviews of books, enjoy most of them, and, 
with never an exception, have felt really grateful in the 
matter of Acavemy reviews of my own work. That of 
The Story of Ronald Kestrel in your last issue is a case in 
point. ‘“ But it is not as good as Mr. Dawson’s best.” I 
want to thank you for perceiving that. Having also stated 
it, would you mind further stating the reason of my 
pleasure in your recognition of the fact? That reason is 
this: the book in question was written twa years before 
‘*Mr. Dawson’s best’ (i.e., Daniel Whyte); and the said 
Dawson has to confess to a kind of literary deformity 
which makes revision impossible to him. I have never 
been able to revise anything, save my own and my chief’s 
moral editorials in Australian back-blocks newspapers. 
Never real work. That, in my case, has to face the blasts 
of the autumnal season in its buff, so to say—as it is born. 
And now you see whyI am glad. The “ best” was the 
mellowed, later growth. Whereat I rejoice, hopefully. 
And as for ‘‘Mr Dawson having always drawn too much 
upon his own adventures,” you know (I won’t shuffle by 
dilating upon the merits of first-hand studies, because I 
well know what you mean. Only give Mr. Dawson a 
little time. He has lived a lot in a little while. It lay 
there, outspread at his hand) you cannot credit me with 
having personally, and in the flesh, struggled through all 
the adventuring of Jn the Bight of Benin and African Nights’ 
Entertainment, I am sure. 

One other word, please. Is my little “‘ advertisement ” 
of Ronald Kestrel truly in verse? I give you my word and 
honour that I wrote it for prose in a note to my publisher ; 
note, advertisement, stamping and addressing occupying 
no more than five minutes.—I am, &c., 





A. J. Dawson. 


‘**Ada Negri.” 


Srr,—I observe that one of your writers describes Ada 
Negri as an “apostate,” and since her marriage to a 
wealthy capitalist neglects to plead the cause of the poor 
and the oppressed, as aforetime. 

On the contrary, I hear from an Italian lady, ‘‘ Tuttora 
scrive, e fa conferenze.”” Her mother was a weaver when 
Ada was born at Lodi, in Lombardy. To gain an honest 
livelihood she took a post as schoolmistress at Motta Vis- 
conti, until she met, and married, Signor Garlanda, her 
lately chosen husband. 

My friend, without knowing anything of this corre- 
spondence, quotes to me from memory some brani of 
Signora Garlanda’s verses, which, to save space, I will 
translate intv English prose : 


My heart weeps blood at s ght of great souls in dark- 
nes:; they are the starving and oppressed. 

What truce or relief did they ever get from cruel and 
unrelenting nature? 

Still they bore no hatred! 
Have they not seen the corn grow? Still they stole 
not! 
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Have they not drunk gall and tears—been brutally 
smitten on the cheek by blind and tyrannical injustice ? 
Still they never killed ! 

Have they not wandered through ice and storms in 
poverty and contumely, without home, bread, or clothing ? 
Still they believed in a God! 

Had they not a bundle of straw to sleep upon, wretched 
and filth-bespattered, and an hospital where to die ? 

Still they perished always loving! 


I know not if these lines are from either of Ada Negri’s 
volumes of poems, Fatalita or Tempeste, but they are words 
that burn with sacred fire.—I am, &c., 

Wittram MERcErR. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 64 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best poem of 
welcome to Lord Roberts, not exceeding sixteen lines. We award 
the priz3 to Mr. Alfred Edward Wright, [nverinate Villa, Attadale- 
road, Inverness, for the following : 


Oae voice, one mind, one heart be ours, 
One great acclaim from sea to sea, 

To him, who led to victory 

The startled Empire’s gather'd powers. 


He gave men hope and steadied nerve, 
So gentle-strong to think and do, 

So modest he, so good and true, 

Oar faith in him could never swerve ; 


Who, at the call of duty, gave 

His unbow'd weight of stealing years ; 
Suppress'd his heart, kept back his tears, 
And laid his sorrow in the grave. 


No Roman triumph his shall be ; 
Our stintless praise is greater far— 
The triumph of the single star, 
The single star which all men see. 


[A. E, W., Inverness ] 
Other poems follow : 


India knows him : each Hiadoo 
Marvels at this strangest man, 
Who had power, and yet was true, 
Who the thing he said must do, 
Even in Afghanistan. 


Europe knows him : France may sneer 
At a general who is jast : 

Germans, who obey in fear, 

Slaves who serve when knout is near, 
Wonder at his soldiers’ trust. 


England knows him—knows the why 
He inspires the trust that moves 
Every heart to loyal faith, 

Knows her meaning as she saith, 

“ England ¢rusts the man she loves.” 


[G. 8., Brentwood. } 


Hero we hail thee, not for fortitude 
Alone, or wit, or high strategic skill ; 
Nor that thou mad'st thine own the heavenly will— 
A soldier-saint ; but rather for that mood 
Most gracious, rarest, which would fain make good 
The worlds ungentleness, and gave to least 
And last of men—pnay, to the tortured beast— 
A home in thoughts where love and pity brood. 


There are whom Peace make: kind: not so with thee, 

Nursling of War! whom yet her scorching breath 
Could sear not, nor the guerdons she would give 
Seduce from fealties that shall outlive 

Her lurid cult, and in her place of death 

Rear altars to a new humanity. 


[ M. A, W., London. } 
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You heard your country’s mandate and obeyed ; 
She called you in your sorrow, you arose 

Her son and servant ; and with instant aid 
Went forth to meet the menace of her foes. 


Foremost alike in military fame, 
And kindly forethought, and all courtesy, 
Your past and present kindled to a flame 
The conquering ardour of your soldiery. 


We hail you now, for your accomp!ished toil— 
Fair fall the sequel to the clearing cloud ! 

Again, upon our own inviolate soil, 
We hail you with our welcome warm and proud ! 


For with her loyalty of kindred blood 

You kept our Empire's honour fair and free, 
And Britain honours that wide brotherhood 

In you, the pattern of her chivalry, 


[L.8., Brighton } 


With the cannon’s boom, and the bunting flying 
From roof and casement and stately mast, 
We give our hero, of fame undying, 
A glorious welcome home at last, 


Pierced with the cruel thorns of sorrow, 
With bleeding heart was thy task begun ; 

Bat now is dawning a fair to-morrow— 
The foe is.scaitered, thy work is done, 


Thou hast covered thy name with glory, 
Brilliant, generous to the end ; 

Thou wilt live in our island’s story, 
The soldier’s “ darling’ —the Army’s friend. 


A prouder title could none desire ! 
Nobly, “ Bobs,” hast thou played thy part ! 

With tears of joy and with words of fire, 
England now clasps thee to her heart ! 


[F. B. D., Torquay. ] 


When in the gloomy time of her despite ! 

Thy country called on thee, though scarce yet cold 
Thy gallant son’s life-blood, yet as of old, 

When the fierce Afghan warred against our right, 


No lJaggard thou ; before thee, swift to smite, 
In headlong rout the stricken foe was rolled 
From arid plain and torrid mountain bold, 

By many a toilsome march and stubborn fight, 


Victorious now we hail thee; yet the rest 
Which is the victor's due thou seekest not, 
Embracing that new task the fates allot, 


That, welded by thy counsel strong and sane, 
Puissant our arms may be by all confessed ; 
Thus still in peace new triumphs shalt thou gain, 


[E,. W. H., Manchester. | 
Sixteen other poems sent in, 





Competition No. 65 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for a list of the ten books written 
in English in the nineteenth century which no English home 
should be without. We exclude works, encyclopxdias, and works: 
of reference generally. The best list will be identified by plebiscite, 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us rot later than the first post 
of Wednesday, December 19. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition, Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUES. 





OTHERAN’ 8 PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
No. 603, just published for DECEMBER, post free on 
application. 
Also Catalogue of Newly-bound Books for the 
Library or Presentasion. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C.; 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


W itFrip M. VOYNIOCH. 


CATALOGUE No. 3 IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE No. 1, 1s. and CATALOGUE 
No. 2, 28, 6d., 


May be had on application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


A Large Collect’on of Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Books on view. 


ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS 
for PRESENTS ani PRIZES, Just Ready. 
selection in stock at full Discount Prices for Cash. Vwcte Now 
Address, A. & F. DENNY, 147, Strand. West End Branch: 
2, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
\4, Toarletia Sinont, Covent | poy 1 ied 20, cue & Frederick St. 
@ilaburgh, ani7, Broad 
oatatoaves post free on soot, 
BAe DEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & co., 7 Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 





OOKS, RAREand OUT-OF-PRINT, SUP- 
PLIED.—State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries 
and Small Parcels Purchased for Cash, WANTED, Gardiner’s 
HISTORY, 2 vols., 1963.—Hottanp Co., Book "Merchants, 
Birmingham. 


OOXOKS WANTED.— 254. each given for any 
Presentation Volumes with Luascriptions written inside 
by Dickens, Thackeray, Browning. Lamb, Keats, Shelley, ra. 
son, Scott, Lang, and any notable Authors. Special List (3,000 
Books Wanted) free.—Baxer’s, John Bright St., Birmingham. 











| Py} RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
ee. to bo oe 
sees ae eduitiad esistance. in ‘Literary "Re: 
athor or = rson requiring a 
search, or i, gern, = rk through the Pr rose Translations 
undertaken from Itatian, or or Spaaiah —Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dattas, oh Strand, London, W.O. 


RAHAW’S TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

23, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL.—AIl kinds of 

difficult MSS. receive careful attention from EXPERIENCED 

workers. Specimen page and references sent if desired. Over 
five years’ experience. 


([TES- WRITING promptly and accurately 
one. 10d. per Lae words. Samples and references. 
mi Address, Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 








YPEH-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 
COPIED with accuracy and on tch. Carbon Dupli- 

cates. Circulars. Examination Pa —Miss E. Ticar, 23, 
Mabtlead Fark ' Park Villae, Haverstock ill, "N.W. naaanes 1506 


The Book of the Foudroyant,”’ 


NELSON’S FLAGSHIP. 





Write to GOODALL, LAMB and 
HEIGHWAY, Ltd., Manchester, for the 
above, containing beautiful Reproductions of 
rare Portraits, reproduced from Old Prints 
in the British Museum of Nelson and his 
Captains, not elsewhere procurable, which will 
be sent post free on approval. 

UNA. | 
A SONG OF ENGLAND IN THE YEAR 
NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 


3s. 6d, net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & OO., Lrn. 








T ss DOWNS SCHOOL, 
SEAFORD, 8 SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress— Miss Lucy ROBINSON, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London, The 
Master of Peterhouse, &c. 


youne WRITERS of PROSE or VERSE 
; should send stamped envelope for 1 Prospectus of 
“ Literary ne per Post,” as conducted by E. L. Hagris- 
Bickrorp, F.S.Sc. (Lond.). Ex-President of, ana Critic to, the 
Internationa! Literar Amsoctesien ; — to the Junior 
Literary Association, he. & ss. on ticised, Ca ons 
commented on Lem Soe by “ Practical 

Prizes and Payment have <r won by Mr. Bickford's P Pur ‘ils. 
ison) Thornley House, Redruth. (Please mention Tue 

CADEMY. 


as Rit WILLIAM Cc. STEWART, 
SCTURES on HISTORY and LITERATURE, 

) LESSONS in Yee ag ION and in COMPOSITION, 
rails or a pu ip p Road, Wandsworth 




















OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Altemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1901. 
Lecture Hovur, 3 o’cLock P.M. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

Sir rt BALL, ~ A., LL.D., Die, ¥ hen Lowndean 
Profesor Uni mbridge. — SIX 
Lectures (Adapted ts 4 Suvenile Auditory on on ay} 

CHAPTERS from the BOO 
(Thursday), "ec, 29, 1900, Jan. 7 ss. 8, 1901. One Gaens' the 
Course ; Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea. 


Professor J. A. EWING, M A., F.R.S., MM Fae.0 8... Rage 
of ger 5 | re A plied | Mechanics, nt Cam- 





bridge. —Six “PRACTICAL M EOMANICS 
Exyerimentaly Treated): First ple and Modern [llus- 
5 Tuesdays, Jan. 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19. One 


Guinea the Course. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc., Jenner Institute of 
Preventive Medicine Full-rian Professor of Physiology. R.I.— 
FIVE LECTURES on “THE CELL as the UNIT ‘of. LIFE.” 
On Tuesdays, Feb. 26, oT 5, = _ 26. One Guinea. 

qgAbtaue WILLEY. Lecturer on Biology in 

jan ao ital.—TH Rie acre Res on PAE ORIGIN of 
VER BRATE ANIMALS.” On Thursdays, Jan. 17, 24, 31. 
HaltaGuinen 

The HENRY GREY_GRAHAM, Author of ‘The 
Social ite: of Scotland in the Eighteenth veotury.”—THR RE 

LECTURES on “ SUCIETY NCE before the REVO- 
LUTION. ” On Thursdays, Feb. 7,14, 21. Half-a-Guinea. 
Professor PERCY GARDNER, Litt D., F.S.A., Professor of 
Archeology and Art. University of Oxtord.—THREE LEC- 
TURES oo “GREEK and ROMAN PORTRAIT SCULP- 
TURE (Illustrated by Lantern Slides).” On Thursdays, Feb. 
28, March 7,14 Half-a-Guinea. 

Sir WYKE BAYLISS, F. . Ae President of the Ro | 1 Gosiet 
of British Artist:.—TWO L 3 on “SHAKESPEAR 
& his RELATION to his CONTEMEO RARLES in ART. ” On 

Thursdays, March 21,28. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor R. K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of Oriental Books and 

 - ts, British Museen Professor of Chinese, Kin 8 


GOVER 
MENT T and PEOPLE of CHINA” On Saturdays, 


Jan. 19, 26. 
7 aa 
F. COR Esq.. F.R.A.M.—THREE, LECTURES on 
“VOCAL MUSIC lts Growth and Decay (with — Tllus- 
trations).” On Saturdays, Feb. 2, 9,16. Half-a-Guinea. 
The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A.. D.C.L., LL_D., 
-D, F.RS., M.R.L., Professor of Natural Philosoph y, R.L— 
SIX "LECTURES on “SOUND and VIBRATIONS.” On 
Saturdays, Feb. 23, March 2, 9, 16, 23,30. One Guinea. 
Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures 
(extending from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. 
Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on 
soosiet of Cheque or Post-oftice Order. 
Members may purchase not Less THAN Taree Sincie Lecture 
a. available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a- 
sulnea. 


The vaspay ) EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
January 18th, DEWAR will m3 
DISvO D of 

ceeeding D RSES will probably be 

Resi "kere ADOLPHUS WARD Uitseter of Peterhouse), 
ii 7 ev. Monsigoor GERALD MOLLOY, Professor G. A. 
rof . THO} . ROBERTS- 

W. A. 
he Rizht 

To these 





E, Dr. 

Hon. LORD RAY JEIGH, and other gentlemen. 
Meetings Members and their Friends only are admit 

Persons desirous of Weoming so - requested toseply 
to the Secretary. yhen proposed they are immediately 
admitted to all the Lectures, the Friday, Evening Meetings 
and tothe Library and bs Rooms ; and their Families 
are admitted to the Lectures at a red reduced ch harge. Payment : 
First Year, jon of Sixty Gui afterwards, Five Guineas 4 year; cr 
n position of Sixt; 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
Patron— HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
a W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, Decemper 20th, 5 p.m., at ST. MARTIN'S 
TOWN HALL Charing Cross, the fol owing Paper will be read : 
“THE EARLY BRUATIONS be: ween the peave and 
the TEUTONS,” by RON » W. HEATON, M.A. 
HUBERT A Atl, Strscter and Hon. Secretary. 
115, St. Martin’ 's Lane, W.C 


0 ‘N DON L Z B RAR Y, 
ST. yaeeee SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.K.H. TH He ry OF WALES, K.@. 
Paninees LESLIE Wy fy E 
Veep, Posespante—Se Right Hon. A. J. BA LFOUR, M.P., the 
Ru t Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
ENCE Hq. ; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., 


que aan Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Lt ae AVEBURY, F.R.3., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE- 


The Library contains about 209,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscri x? m, £3 
a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Sa 
ate allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. eiding 
Room Opeo from 10 
Edition, 1888, 2 vols.. 
©. T. HAGBERG WR. GHT. 
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Elliot Stock’s New Publications. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY RUNS in THREE 


CONTINENTS. A Short Record of Actual 
Performances on some European, Canadian, 
Australian, and American Railways. By J. T. 
BURTON ALEXANDER. 

This volume contains the personal observations of the author 
sither whilst ridin ~ fw on ee engine or in the traia. e booked 
and actual times o h run are given. also the load drawn. and 
the class of loco. by which the train was hauled. The s is 
noted, and there one, —— notes opposite most of ‘the 
runs, showing. how the work done em 4 the observer, 

her with ‘the he ane physical featuces of the line. The = 
as a book of reference, showing in a compact form 
the —_ toh 4 of many celebrated trains all over 

e wor 


A SEACONABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THEFORGOTTEN MELODY. 


- By ONE WHO REMEMBERS IT. A Christmas 
Recital. 

In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age cues 
in prominently, and the keeping of Christmas is treated of 
both the live! iy possiping st os = the seriously thoughtful, 
maki ing it a suitable to place on a pile of suggested 

ristmas presents for the sanliraenen season. 


NEW NOVEL.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALIENS AFLOAT. A Story 


of the Sea. By H. E. ACRAMAN COATE, 
Author of “‘ Realities of Sea Life.” 

“Some found in a previous book by Mr. Coate the truest 
story of the sailor's life since Dana's ‘Two Years before the 
Ma st.’ The present novel i is neither better nor less good than 

* Realities of Sea Life.’ It hasa*‘ purpose” with which many 
of th se who have what Bentham called ‘no sinster interest’ 
will sympathise.”— Atheneum. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHANGE. Jottings at 
the Junction of the Nine’eenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. By WILFRED WOOLLAM, M.A., 
LU.M., Camb. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8v*, cloth, price 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD and NEW. 


Twenty German Nursery and Fairy Tales. Trans- 
lated iato English and Retold by SOPHIE HIRCH. 
“Children will find in the view endless amusement com- 
bined with instructiou.”—The Baptist Times and Freeman. 
“Th k is so thoroughly inveresting and gently refined 
that its mission in the y tei or schoolroom should be a very 
helpful one.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





ELLIOT STOCK; 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MUDIBH’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thoasand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S8.W.; 43, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, ManouEsTEs. 
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MAN 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. 


To be Published under the Direction of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 


: Council of the Anthropological Institute has established, 
under the above title, a Monthly Record of progress in the 
various branches of the Study of Man. 

_ Its contents will include contributions to Physical Anthropology, 
Ethnography, and Psychology ; the Study of Language, and the 
earlier stages of Civilisation, Industry, and Art; and the History 
of Social Institutions and of Moral and Religious Ideas. 

Each number of “Man” will consist of 16 imperial 8vo pages, 
with occasional illustrations in the text; together with one full- 
page plate, and will include: 

(1.) Original articles, notes, and correspondence, 

(2.) Reviews of books, and summaries of Journals and 
Proceedings. 

(3.) Reports of meetings of Societies. 

(4.) Descriptive notices of acquisitions of Museums, and 
private collections. 

(5.) Bibliographies. 

For convenience of reference, each article will be farnished with 
catch-titles in clarendon type, giving the subject and the author’s 
name, and with a distinct reference number in the margin. 

The First Number of ‘‘Man” will be ready in January, 
1901, and may be obtained from the Anthropological Institute, 
3, Hanover Square, London, W., and through all Booksellers. 


Price is. monthly ; or 10s. subscription per annum, 
prepaid. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpxrin, Marswatt & Co, _Ldangollen : Darurnetron & Co, 


DARLINGTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT —_— A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 


BOURNEMOUTH and be FOREST. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
‘THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
pt WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. E SEVERN VALLEY. 
RISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER MARE. 
BRIGHTON. EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
LLAND UDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ‘ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
BERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY. COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y- COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGE ELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


is.—-THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world. 





“* What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !”’—The Times. 

“* The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—CO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T, COOK, M.A, 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHAtt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTD, 
The Railway Bookstalls, and ail Booksellers’, 




















SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. Ww. AL FITCHETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. 


SOME SOLDIER-AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
[Kincaid’s ‘*‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade,” “ Rifleman Harris, 
“Military Life,’’ Mercer's ‘‘ Waterloo.” 
Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL 
Author of ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” “‘ Deeds that Wor the Empire,” 
“* Fights for the Flag,” &c. 

*,* This work describ2s war as seen by the man in the 
ranks. There is enough reality about it to give it historical 
value, with sufficient personal incident to make it as read- 
able as a novel. 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.LV. 


A Narrative and Diary of Personral Experiences with 
the C.!.v. Battery (Hon. Artillery Comoany) in South Africa. 
By “‘ Driver’? ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons 

Punch.—“ A series of unpremeditated pictures of campaign life invaluable 
for their graphic touch.” 

Daily News.— If any one wants to have an idea of what it really means to 
be a Volunteer in war, let him read the exceedingly interesting narrative of 
* Driver’ Erskine Childers......0ne could not imagine a more iatelligent 
Volunteer,” 


MR. CONAN DOYLE'S “HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR,” 
ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT WINCHESTER. 


36,500 copies printed. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION, —With 1 Maps, large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW. 
NOW READY.—New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (the 23rd Edition). 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 


DOYLE. With8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A LIFETIME in SOUTH AFRICA: being 
the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. By the 
Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., Author of “George Lindon,”’ 
*“*The Colonies and the Century,” &e. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Pall Mali Gazette.—“ Few could write a South African book carrying so 
much authority as one by Sir John Robinson, and these reminiscences con- 
stitute one triumphant testimonial to the persistence for good of British Men. 
It is a story to make every Briton proud of his race, of Natal, and of Sir John 
Robinson, aud a story for every Briton to read.’ 


A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T, W. ROLLESTON- 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Globe.—** The most comprehensive and representative collection of poems 
(in English) by Irish autbors that has yet appeared, and for that reason is 
deserving of a place on the bookshelves of every poetry-lover.”” 


DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book o 


Household Impressions. By E. V. LUCAS, Small fcap. 8vo, 5s 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLE- 
TON, FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Union): a Memoir. By his SISTER, With an Introduction by 
the BISHOP of LONDON. With Portrait, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 
and a Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the AUTHOR of “‘ PAGES 
from a PRIV ATE DIARY.’ Cc rown 8v 05 6s. 


NEW STORY BY STANLEY WEY MAN. 


” Anton’s 











THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Sor January contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL STORY 
by STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “A Geniioman of 
France,” “The Castle Inn,” &c., entitled 


COUNT HANNIBAL, 


and the following contributions : 
WITH the HUNTRESS. By Georce HOW I ACTED the MISSIONARY, 


MEREDITH. and WHAT CAME OF IT. By 
OUR BIRTH and PARENTAGE. By Sir Henry M. Sranvey. 
Grorcre M. Smitx, 


A_ TRAGEDY from the TRIVIAL. 
ay, oo Lar : oh SELES. By Miss Mary E, WIvKtns. 
ommunicated by Miss Dororuy 
Manset Pieypvews, and Edited by EXAMINATIONS in FICTION. By 
the Right ing al Hgrpert BOanW 4680, 
Maxwei a TALE of the GREAT MUTINY. 
BLACKSTICR Tareas. No. 2. By eee PANDY. By the Rey, 
Mrs, Ricumonp Ritcuir. . H, Frrenerr, LL.D. 
THE MILITARY LESSONS of the PROVINCIAL LETTERS. I. FROM 
WAR. By A. Conan Doyie, STAMFORD. By Uranus Syrtvayn, 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
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CHATTO a WINDUS'S NRW BOOKS 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM: 


a Romance of Botany Bay. By HERBERT COMPTON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 63. 


* A capital novel. It is very long since we read so delightful a story.”—Daily Graphic. 
“A book that is deserving of high praise for its refined and exquisite delineation of 
h ter an te skill in uarrative in what is in parts a ect idyll....The 

reat charm of this book lies in the way in which Gretna lights up the whole narrative with 
fer dainty personality.....She is one of the most fascinating heroines that have ever been 
created. Robert Louis Stevenson himself need not have been ashamed of her....A most 
noteworthy book.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“* Must take rank as one of the realiy good novels of the year....Mr. Compton's fiction has 
the true romantic air, the indefiuable quality of charm. Ia addition, he has evidently special 
knowledge of the matters of fact he introduces, a spirited imagination, and an excelleat 
style..... Mr. Compton depicts the horrors of the old convict system with some of the vigour 


and effect of a Charles Reade.”— Manchester Gu erdian. 











“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: a Drama 


of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of 
**Madame Izin.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


* A delicious interlude of Rome brings us at list to a scene of real power and passion..... 
No one who has read his —_—— Tacitus and Suetonius can fail to apprecite the really 
brilliant picture of Imperial Rome here given....A stirring aad memorable story.” 

he Black and White. 

“New and fantastic....strong, original, and striking.”—Daily Graphic. 

“Mrs. Campbell! Praed bas always exhibited a praiseworthy desire to be uncoaventional 
in her choice of motifs for her stories, and ia ‘As a Watch in the Night’ she is, ia that respect, 
more successful than on any previous occasion....Those who like to dabble in mysticism 
will find that in ‘As a Watch in the Night’ the writer has composed a story fertilein imagi- 
nation ...compact of abnormal incident presented in a thoroughly up-to-date setting.”—G. 


OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Walter 


BESANT, Author of “The Orange Girl.’ THIRD EDITION, 
“This profoundly interesting story.”"—London Quarterly Review. 


THE MAN that CORRUPTED HADLEY- 


BURG, &. By MARK TWAIN. THIRD EDITION, 
“Shows Mark Twain at his very best."—Black and White. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By William 


WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 
“A story of refreshing novelty as to conception and of admirable plausibility as to its 
plan. It is also unusually well written.”— Westminster Gazette. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Neilson 


STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by BE. W. Hamitron, 
“ Remindiog you, by its ‘ vraisemblance,’ of Defoe, and holdiag you from first to last by 
its fidelity to human nature and to human life.”— Great Thoughts. 


THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and THREE 


BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
“ An exceptionally good story.”—Lloyd's Newa. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertha 


THOMAS. SECOND EDITION, 
“ This excellent story. It is good throughout.”—Bookman. 


~NEW THREB-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE SMALL-PART LADY. By George 


R. SIMS (Daconert). 
“ Full of robust vitality.”— Weekly Dispatch, 


The ADVENTURES of TYLER TATLOCK, 


Private Detective. By DICK DONOVAN, 
“Good frem end to end ; full of fresh, well-writtea, and entertaining matter.”—Scotemaa. 


‘“ ”. 

THE “PRETTY POLLY’’: a Voyage of 
Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

_ “*Redolent of the sea-breeze, with an abundance of adventures of a novel description, and 
brightly written, ‘The Pretty Polly’ is a capital novel.”—Birmiagham Daily Post. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr Jorrocks’s 


Hunt. By ROBERT SURTEES. With 79 Illustrations by JOHN 
LEECH. A NEW EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By 


CHARLES READE. A LARGE-TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION. 
Pott Svo, cloth, 2s, net; polished leather, 3s, net. 
“A delightful pocket edition.”—Black and White. ‘ 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, 


and Topographical. By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of “ London 
.. Souvenirs,” &c. Crowa &vo, cloth, gilt top, 63 
“ Gossip about old London is generally good reading, and Mr. Hackethorn’s volume is no 
exception to the rule.”— Daily ews. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Contents for JAVUARY: NAOMI. By John Stafford.—_THE PRUSSIAN 
BICENTENARY. By W. Miller.M.A.—THACKERAY’S WOMEN, By Edward 
Manson.—THE COMSTOCK LODE. By E. B. Osborn, s.A.—COUNPRY 
PARSONAGES. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.—THE ODDINGLEY 





MURDERS. By E. Perronet Thompson —AN OLD HIGH TOWN and an 
OLD PALACE, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.—FALS€ MEBSSIAHS. By Albert 
M. Hyamson.—WEST-PYRENEAN LAWYERS in the PAST. By a. R. 
Whiteway.—KING ARTHUR, By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATLO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & C0’S BOOKS 


For Christmas Presents. 





4th THOUSAND. 
| L1°© AND LETTERS OF 


'THOMAS HENRY 
| . HUXLEY. 


By uts Son, 
LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 


sth THOUSAND. 
OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo, 
l4s, net. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravares and 91 Illustrations in the Text by 
HENRY BROKMAN. In 2vols., 8vo, 21s. net. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B, 


With num2roug Full-Page and other Tllustratiagis. Extra crowa 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
A Study in Magie and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.U., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G:S. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 10s, net. 


Manchester Courier.—“ A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land and 
interesting people.” 


STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 
IN AMERICA. 1 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 





By LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


Containing 44 [Uustrations and Plans. 30th Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 103. net. 
LIBRARY EDITION. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 








VOLS, I. AND II, OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF MARION CRAWFORD. 


A new and uniform Edition in Fortnightly Volumes, 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each volume, 
MR. ISAACS. With Portrait of Marion Crawford. 
DR. CLAUDIUS. 


GOMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each, 
LATEST VOLUME, 
THE COLLECTED POEMS of T. E. BROWN, 
Author of “‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” ‘* The Manx Witch,”’ &c. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD.’ 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Fez on application, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTeED, London, 





